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FACT &§ COMMENT 


I WOULD like to see the term Industrial Art 

eliminated from the vocabulary because it has 

become a term which seems discriminative. 
Industrial art means literally 





What is the application of art to industry 
“Industrial but in the popular mind, art is an 
Art”? expression of individualism as dis- 


tinguished from quantity art, com- 
mercial art or industrial art, a patronizing term 
that has been adopted and which conveys a 
conciliatory or apologetic tone. 

The greater art is the art that gives greater 
happiness and greater comfort to the greater 
number, and this is best accomplished through 
the medium of industry. 

No sculptors or painters of England are 
better known and none have contributed a greater 
measure of comfort and pleasure than Adam, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton and Chippendale. 

Art through industry is a more potent force 
than art through individualism. 

It has always seemed to me absurd that the 
work accomplished by some individual artist may 
be categoried as Art but when done by Michael 
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Angelo, aided by a staff of assistants, it qualifies 
as industrial art. In other words, if it’s a figure 
for your mantelpiece made by some clay modeler, 
it is fine art, but if it’s one of the magnificent 
fitments or wood-carvings made under the guid- 
ance of a master hand, by a master corps of 
artisans for some great cathedral, it’s industrial 
art. 

The work of Le Brun, chief court painter 
under Louis XIV was fine art when expressed on 
a canvas but the wérk of Le Brun, director of the 
Gobelin Tapestry Works was industrial art, when 
completed under industrial conditions. 

The work of Raphael was regarded as fine 
art arbitrarily because accomplished by individual 
handicraft but certainly Raphael must have em- 
ployed industrial methods. He died in his 37th 
year leaving 287 pictures and 576 drawings in 
addition to innumerable frescoes. 

The average man or woman thinks of Flan- 
ders for her laces, Italy for her silken stuffs, 
Switzerland for her wood-carving and Spain for 
her pottery. They may know little or nothing 
else, but they know Japan, China and India for 
their industrial arts. oA 

Therefore I. would like to see the term 
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“industrial” eliminated from all association with 
art. To my mind, it matters little whether 
beauty is expressed by the slow and laborious 
efforts of the struggling artisan or by the more 
productive methods of organized industry, art 
1s art. 


A YEAR and a half ago a new idea in merchan- 

dizing was born at Wanamaker’s. For one 
year and a half it has been tried out, under the 
guidance not of a sales 
manager or a decorator 
or a merchandise man, 
but an economist—and a 
woman at that, Mrs. 
Francis Seaver, and after a year and a half’s 
experimentation, the plan is pronounced a decid- 
ed success. 

The subtlety of the idea is delightful. Every- 
body thinks that they can write a play or dec- 
orate a house. Every woman believes she is a 
natural-born decorator. She is willing to consult 
or confer with other natural-born decorators but 
as a rule she doesn’t think it is necessary to take 
advice from any merchandise firm in matters 
involving good taste. She can take care of that 
herself. But the psychology of the Wanamaker 
plan lay in its approach from the standpoint of 
economics. It proposed a budget system appor- 
tioning to the various departments their share of 
a fixed furnishing fund. It makes no charge for 
taste or decorator’s skill. 

It was a system of sales control which de- 
cidedly, discouraged the activities of the depart- 
mental salesman, keeping him within the limita- 
tion of purchases recommended by the budget 
experts. 

For instance, when a yeung couple decided 
to go-housekeeping, they are asked to frankly 
state the amount of money at their disposal, and 
having: determined upon the: amount and the 
number of rooms they.are to have, the funds in 
hand are safeguarded to that degree that they 
are distributed sensibly. 

Let’s ‘assume that the young people have 
only $500. Unless they are level-headed and 
backed by experience, they are likely to put $409 
of it into a dining room suit and starve for the 
rest of. the furnishings. If they get into the 
hands of the rug man, they are apt to purchase 
a rug so expensive that they have only about 
twenty cents a yard left for draperies. 

Now the department store proposed to check 
the tendency to overbuy in this or that direction. 


The Wanamaker 
Budget System After 
a Year’s Trial 


And right here is where the whole thing seemed 
to be chimerical. Would the enthusiastic newly- 
weds go to the financial man and count out their 
pennies? Or would they prefer to dabble through 
the decorative shop and pick and choose wher- 
ever their fancy dictated? Would they wish to 
reduce so romantic a subject as furnishing their 
nest to the sordid basis of bookkeeping? Furth- 
ermore, the sales people themselves did not 
approve the plan. The study of salesmanship as 
a rule is supposed to be a study of sales stimula- 
tion but this budget plan had to do, with sales 
limitation and the limitation of expenditure in 
any department of a store did not appeal to the 
salespeople. But the firm looked at the subject 
broadly. 

What difference if more or less of a fixed 
fund went into one department? 

The firm get it all anyhow and they give the 
customer better service by safeguarding her 
against over-buying in any one detail of her 
purchases, 


HERE is a Sanitarium up in Connecticut for 
people who are nervous; and there is a sign 
conspicuously displayed in the living room which 
says: “Please don’t discuss 

Manufacturers. symptoms.” : 
to Discuss The discussion of symptoms 
Moth-proofing is dangerous. Trade evils are 
' frequently symptoms and it 
takes a great deal of courage to discuss them, and 
it has taken considerable courage for the manu- 
facturers of upholstered furniture to call a meet- 
ing for October 15th avowedly for the purpose 

of discussing the moth symptom. 

We have been told that fifteen manufactur- 
ers of upholstery goods have been asked to send 
representatives to this meeting to freely and 
frankly discuss moth-proofing; and from the re- 
sult of this conference, the manufacturers may 
adopt a policy, though we hardly see why it is 
necessary to hold a meeting for any manufactur- 
ers to adopt a policy. It wasn’t necessary to hold 


‘a meeting for the manufacturers of drapery stuffs 


to guarantee color fastness. 

However, the meeting will at least indicate 
the trend of opinion regarding the broad subject 
of moth-proofing. Cc. B.C. 


The third Art-in-Trades Club exhibition, 
opening on the roof of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
October 20, promises to surpass in interest the 
other exhibitions of this organization. 











THE GOVERNMENT HELPS OUT 


What Has Been Done by the Department of Commerce and Other Agencies to Help the Busi- 


ness Man to'an Adequate Market for His Wares. 


ISITORS from abroad frequently express 
surprise at the comforts and luxuries, to say 
. nothing of the efficiency of our educational sys- 
tem. Only recently the Prince of Wales visited 
one of our high schools and paid a high tribute 
to the school and incidentally to the whole spirit 
of Americanism because not only does a pupil 
at school get an education in practical knowledge 
but an education in the arts, in sanitation, health- 
conservation and health building, as well as rec- 
reation in sports in the swimming pool and gym. 

From the very beginning, he 
gets the foundation and standard- 
ization which naturally makes him 
dissatisfied in life with the medi- 
ocrities of living. 

Finally, when he gets into 
business, the Government ° fur-— 
nishes him with expert advice, 
formulas and statistics which are 
of incalcuable assistance. 

When Mr. Hoover was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Commerce 
and took over the great, vast 
machinery of office, he invited 
forty trade journalists to meet 
him at luncheon for an informal discussion of 
the possibilities of his department covering not 
only the consular work, which was of the 
utmost importance to business men, but innum- 
erable other tributaries that help in the flow of 
business. 

The public hasn’t the slightest comprehension 
of the character and expanse of the Department 
of Commerce. No country on the face of the 
earth furnishes its business people with the 





Uncle Sam does an awful 
lot of thinking for us. 


service that we are accorded by or government. 

For example, the statement was recently 
made that in all England there were less than 
50,000 refrigerators in use while in America 
every housewife in the average tenement enjoys 
the luxury of a refrigerator. It is regarded as 
part of our system of sanitation, and if the re- 
frigerator man wants to know how or where he 
is to build up a greater sale for his article, he has 
the United States Government statistics to assist 
him, statistics that are made from surveys of the 
Bureau of Labor. 

In the classified list of indus- 
trial expenditures for furniture 
and house furnishings, it is an 
established fact that the average 
family spent in 1923, $1.18 on 
refrigerators. By multiplying this 
amount by 160653 (the number 
of families in San Francisco and 
Oakland) the wholesalers can de- 
termine the estimated amount ex- 
pended for refrigerators in those 
cities in 1923, and by a comparison 
of this estimate and his sales. for 
that year, it will disclose how 
much of that business he is getting in the re- 
frigerator trade. 

At some expense, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States calculated these statistics 
very closely. They have calculated, among other 
things, the amount of furniture, furnishings, 
rugs, upholstery stuffs, etc. bought in the follow- 
ing cities shown on the table on page 84. 

It is interesting to-note that in -furniture 
and furnishings, New York City did a retail 





business in 1923 estimated at $100,691,705 ; that 
Chicago did a retail business of $53,858,671. 
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In most instances furniture and furnishings 
represent about 12% of what is actually spent for 
food, and about % of the cost of clothing. In 


Boston it represents %4 of the cost of clothing ; 
in New York about 1/5; in Philadelphia about 
%- In Portland, Ore., on the other hand, it 


represents about 4 
the cost of clothing 
and in San Francisco 
about 4%. Food, of 
course, is the big 
item im expenditure. 
Next comes clothing; 
third, fuel and light; 
and the next definite 
item of expenditure is 
furniture and _ fur- 
nishings. In 1923 the 
American public spent 
per capita $18.15 for 
home furnishings. 

In arriving at an 
estimate of expendi- 
tures by families, the 
Government discovers 
that the average num- 
ber of persons per 
family is four and 
nine-tenths per cent. 
—for purposes of 
reckoning let us say 
five; and the estimate 
fixes the expenditure 
of each family for 
carpets and rugs at 
$6.65 per year; up- 
holstered furniture, 
$2.61; draperies and 
window-shades $2.90; 
lamps, $1.62; tables, 
chairs and_ stools, 
$6.18. All of which 
enables the efficiency 
man to arrive at an 


appreciation of the business that his firm is con- 
trolling and the possibilities. 

It is an interesting fact to note that the Gov- 
ernment arranges the expenditures of the entire 
country in five groups—Food, Clothing, Furni- 
ture and Furnishings, Fuel and Light, and Mis- 


cellaneous. 


In the total recapitulation the Government 


I 


difficulty or at slight cost. 





discovers that we do a retail business in Furni- 
ture and Furnishings of over $2,000,000 a year. 





SAMPLE ABUSES CAUSE GREAT 
WASTE 

T SEEMS to be a trait of human nature to hold 
cheaply things which are obtained with little 








VOLUME OF FURNITURE AND 
FURNISHINGS IN U. S. A. 


(IN tHE Retait Business IN 1923) 


City 
a eae $2,671,470 
Baltimore ...... 9,196,855 
Birmingham .... 2,421,223 
| eee 8.358,488 
TT 11,364,931 
Chicago’ ......5. 45,453,485 
Cincinnati ...... 5,165,860 
Cleveland ...... 19,836,415 
ee eee 4,269,720 
en ee 21,173,596 
ee eee 2,790,640 
Indianapolis .... 5,492,244 
Jacksonville .... 1,474,807 
Kansas City, Mo. 
and hooioan 

Kansas City, Kan 
Los Angeles ....11,633,457 
Memphis ....... 1,880,747 
Minneapolis l 

and fees 8,974,092 
Se: Pani * > 
Mobile ..... .--- 814,603 
New Orleans.... 3,704,402 
New Yor ...:- 70,434,138 
| ae 2,171,361 
Philadelphia ....28,424,914 
Pittsburgh ...... 8,831,099 


Portland, Ore. .. 1,047,269 
Portland, Me. .. 5,786,728 


Richmond ...... 2,170,917 
ee ae 13,111,940 
San Francisco 

and 11,742,128 
Oakland 
Savannah ...... 1,563,020 
es 7,045,808 
Scranton ....... 1,839,352 


Total for 34 cities $441,637,974 


Adjacent 
territory 
$1,007,303 
993,576 
1,526,969 
11,768,672 
2,625,938 
8,405,186 
3,605,367 
3,852,000 
548,940 
3,992,704 


928,575 


1,082,511 


6,132,280 
669,033 


941,985 


290,920 
30,257,567 
3 816,733 
9,428,563 
9,484,201 


1,589,764 

434.921 
4,183,962 
2,899,856 


1.519 732 
2,803,666 


Total 


$3,678,773 
10,190,431 
3,948,192 
20,127,160 
13,990,969 
53,858,671 
8,771,227 
23,688,415 
4,818,660 
25,166 300 
2,790,640 
6,420,819 
1,474,807 


7,092,752 


17,765,737 
2,549,730 


9,916,077 


814,603 
3,995,322 
100,691,705 
5,988,094 
37,853,477 
18,315,300 
1,047,269 
7,376,492 
2,605,838 
17,295,902 


14,632,984 
1,563,020 


8,565 540 
4,643,018 











Time and again 
wholesalers have com- 
plained of the care- 
less way in which 
their samples are 
treated by a custom- 
er. Efforts have been 
made, not only to 
confine the lending of 
samples to legitimate 
customers, but to in- 
sure careful treatment 
of them and prompt 
return. But in spite 
of all precautions and 
all rules, the destruc- 
tion and abuse of 
wholesale samples by 
negligent or selfish 
customers is a heavy 
yearly tax -on_ the 
wholesale fraternity. 

Commercial sa m- 
ples are, of course, 
intended to be used 
and in their use there 
must occur a certain 
amount of wear and 
tear. But apart from 
this normal deprecia- 
tion, there is a sizable 
loss to be charged up 
to careless handling, 
misplacement, delay 
in return, faulty pack- 
ing and preventable 
mishaps of which 
those who borrow 


samples should take cognizance. 


The wholesale trade is both liberal and gen- 


erous in rendering service to customers and pos- 
sible customers, but when they have the evidence 
before them of the carelessness with which their 
samples, color cards and swatches are treated. it 


is small wonder that they feel impelled to restrict 


furnishing of samples to an absolute sale basis. 
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Bringing out mahogany logs, San Lorenzo, Yucatan, 


FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


A® WE mentioned in the beginning of this 

article, mahogany is not native to any cabi- 
net-making country. It is found in tropical 
America from southern Florida and northern 
Mexico to northern 
South America, the 
West Indies and the 
Gold Coast of Africa. 
San Domingo, once 
the main source of 
supply, has long since 
ceased to be import- 
ant. 

By reason of the 
fact that the stately 
mahogany does not 
grow in groups like 
other trees, the indi- 
vidual trees must be 
sought out by “cruis- 
ers” who are assisted 
in their search by the 
fact that mahogany 
overtops all neighbor- 
ing growth. 

Many mahogany 
trees are found well 
over a hundred feet 
high, with a trunk 
clear, clean, straight 
to where it crotches 
into the first of its great branches, sixty or more 
feet above the ground. Trees of this character 
are veterans of two hundred years or more. 

As the more easily accessible supplies have 


2s ae 
ae 





A pile of San Domingo mahogany logs. 


been removed, the cruisers have had to go further 
and further inland, and the matter of getting the 
logs to the sea is not one of the least difficulties 
encountered in mahogany producing countries. 

When a sufficient 
number of trees is 
discovered in a cer- 
_tain locality by the 
cruiser, the cutters are 
brought up and a 
crude temporary camp 
is established. The 
first effort in the 
work of felling is to 
clear away the jungle 
growth from around 
the selected trees. A 
staging is then erect- 
ed high enough to 
clear the gigantic 
roots, often ten or 
twelve feet in height. 
This accomplished, 
the work of felling is 
carried on by expert 
choppers and when 
down, the trunk is 
sawn into convenient 
lengths, and the logs 
are dragged out of the 
bush on their journey 
of export. In Central America and the West 
Indies, the logs are dragged out of the woods by 
tractors or teams of oxen. In Africa, because of 
the presence of the deadly tsetse fly, which pre- 
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Fiddle-Back Mahogany Figure. 





Mottled Mahogany. 








Broken Stripe Mahogany Figure. 





Ceylon Satin Wood. 











vents the use of draught animals, the tractor is 
not often employed, the work being performed 
by troops of half-clad natives who, in teams of 


one hundred or more, 
drag the huge logs, some- 
times weighing ten tons, 
to the nearest water 
course. The logs must 
await the first freshet to 
carry them down to the 
sea where they are moor 
ed behind booms in fresh 
water until the arrival of 
the vessel which is to 


transport them to their 


ultimate market. The pur- 
pose of retaining them in 
fresh water is to avoid the 
teredo worm, the scourge 


of tropical oceans, which 


attacks all wood, honey- 
combs it and makes it 
worthless. 

After the logs have 
been floated to the steam- 
er, they are lifted and 
stored in the hold for 
transport. 

The further progress of 
a mahogany log depends 


upon the character of the wood of which it is 


composed. 


Because of the fact that mahogany grows in 
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Mahogany upholstered chair, attributed to 
early Eighteenth Century. 
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a climate of perpetual Summer, there_is a con- 
stant flow of sap, and an absence of. annular 
growth rings and medullary rays anda uniform 


quality throughout the 
trunk which is one of the 
chief_contributing factors 


to the production of clear,, 


straight lumber, one of the 
charms and..advantages 


possessed by... mahogany 
_ over practically every 


other furniture wood. 
After being received in 
this country, the logs are 
stored wet, that is, they 
are kept afloat in water 
adjoining the mill where 
they. are to be sawn, and 
are cut fresh from the 
water, -as they not only 
cut much better, but when 
dry there is less danger of 
checking. ... | 
Mexican .and Central 
American logs are re- 
ceived by the saw mill 
with the bark and sap 
wood on; African logs are 
roughly squared. In the 
process of cutting a selec- 


tion is made for beauty of grain and the finest 


figuration is saved for veneer, either sawed or 


knife sliced and in this way the usefulness of 





Rain drop mahogany. 





Stripe mahogany. 
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choice pieces with beautiful markings is in- 
creased eight to ten fold, ply wood having long 
since proven to be equal or even superior to solid 
lumber for many purposes. 

All tropical wood; and in fact all wood, pos- 
sesses two distinctive characteristics—grain and 
figure. The grain of the wood is produced par- 
tially by the size and character of its pores and 
fibres and by the line of demarcation between 
periods of growth from year to year. 

Figure, a totally different characteristic, has 
nothing to do with grain, but is produced by the 
interlacing of fibers of the tree due to the influ- 
ence to which it has been subjected. Because of 
this fact, there is an immense variety of figure 
with no two growths exactly alike. This is par- 
ticularly true of crotch growth which occurs at 
the main crotch where the tree branches into two 
great trunks and where nature apparently in its 
indecision directs the fibers first one way and 
then another, producing a growth that is full of 
wavy lines and varying colors that are as beau- 
tiful as they are rare. 

Because of the fact that mahogany is of an 
even consistency, easily worked and free from 
sappy defects, it has been always a favorite wood 
for carvers, and the more plentiful varieties have 
formed the base for carvings which were afte1- 
wards gilded or painted so that the true character 
of the wood was not revealed. 

Mahogany possesses, in the raw wood state, 
beautiful tints and shadings in a reddish brown 
color which deepens with age. This feature has 
contributed not a little to the esteem in which 
antique examples of mahogany are held, their 
rich, lustrous color giving them a distinction that 
age alone can provide. 

Notwithstanding the great variety of growth 
formation which occurs in mahogany, it can all 
be roughly classified under about twenty main 
divisions of which the following are the principal: 

“Plain”—having no surface markings except 
those produced by the tree’s growth and desig- 
nated as grain. 

“Stripy Figure’—with the surface broken 
into ribbon-like stripes of fairly uniform width. 

“Broken Stripe’”—the irregular stripes twist 
and turn, appearing and disappearing, and pro- 
ducing a play of light and shade of pleasing 
individuality. 


“Mottle”—in its various forms has some- 
what of a moiré consistency. The surface of the 
wood contains countless splashes of light and 


shade which twist and turn in a variety of ways 
without the least semblance of order or regularity. 

‘“‘Rain-drop’—in some respects similar to 
Mottle and Broken Stripe, with cross figures that 
are sudden and positive, giving the effect of rain 
splashes. 

“Fiddle-back”—is named from the fine, 
curly, rippling figure seen on the backs of rare 
old violins. The surface somewhat resembles the 
effect of a Summer breeze on a placid pond 
where one tiny wavelet follows another in a pro- 
cession of ripples. 

“Crotch’’—a feather-like formation, with a 
dark spot surrounded by concentric arcs growing 
farther apart as they appear more distant from 
the center. 

Not only because of its history, its rarity 
and its beauty has mahogany come down to us 
as a king of furniture woods, but in addition 
thereto, it has been the medium through which 
the genius of the great cabinet makers of the 
Eighteenth Century has been expressed. 

As we have already mentioned, it was the 
medium employed by Thomas Chippendale in the 
heydey of his popularity as cabinet maker to the 
nobility of England. 

It was employed by Hepplewhite, Sheraton, 
Ince, Mayhew and the Brothers Adam, whose 
masterpieces are found in museums and in pri- 
vate collections which perpetuate the traditions 
of England cabinet making and embody the 
beauties of grain and color which brought fame 
and popularity to the imported woods we have 
just been describing. 

In our own country, mahogany with other 
precious woods, have served to express the crafts- 
manship of Phyfe, Savery and their compeers, 
while other woods of lesser beauty and substan- 
tiality have been permitted to pass into the dis- 
card as things unworthy of preservation for 
posterity. 

Like walnut, mahogariy was a favored wood 
for combination with woods of other and rarer 
beauties. 

It has been employed with marquetry and 
inlay and its beautifully crotched figures have 
been’ centered in panels and on the fronts of 
drawers to add their beauties of color, light and 
shade to the cabinet maker’s and designer’s art. 


Epitor’s Note: The samples of wood grain shown 
in this series have been photographed in an unstained 
state in order that the grain characteristics of the raw 
wood may be better observed. 





AN AMERICAN ENTRANCE HALL IN THE SPIRIT OF 
THE RENAISSANCE 
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INTERESTING WALL PAPER TREATMENT OF A CIRCULAR 
WALL 
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Stage setting of Act 1 in the play “Expressing Willie,” at the 48th Street Theatre. 





““EXPRESSPtBG @WiLciLie. . 


LF corpeeaperindinn perhaps, the play “Ex- 
pressing Willie” constitutes a very logical 
lecture on interior decoration. Rachel Crothers, 
with a woman’s sense of fitness of good furnish- 
ings, has written a very subtle and intensely 
amusing satire upon egotism as shown in the atti- 
tude of so many people towards conventionality. 

It deals with that element, largely Bohemian, 
which believes in expressing your impulses with- 
out restraint; in freeing your soul, unshackling 
your tendencies, that you may lead your own 
life; and yet the man in the play, a successful 
manufacturer of tooth-powder and a very practi- 
cal business man, has after all expressed himself 
in the furnishing of his home along lines that 
are false and obviously ridiculous. 

The scene is laid in the house of Willie 
Smith, Long Island, a room of the most pro- 
nounced type of the overdone Italian, with lofty 
spaces and emptiness leaving it cold and formal 
—a really good room, of its kind. 

A few fine old pieces of furniture and a few 
tapestries emphasize the space rather than fill it. 

At the back of the stage is an impressive hall 
and as the curtain rises, two women are standing 
in the center of this room clinging together and 
looking lost and out of place.- One is a rather 


small spare woman with an intelligent face. She 
is about sixty-five years old and possesses a 
shrewd, practical dominance. The other woman 





has sweetness and appeal, and is looking raptur- 
ously about the room. 

We quote from the play verbatim, and as it 
progressed we were particularly impressed by the 
intense interest manifested by the audience in 
every reference to the room, its furnishings, its 
character, its influence. Indeed, half the humor 
of the play was not in the situations but in the 
subtle ridicule of this inappropriate environment. 


MINNIE (in awestruck tones) It’s marvelous, 
perfectly marvelous! I feel as if I were 
standing in an old palace or something. It’s 
unreal. I know 1’ll wake up and find I’m back 
home. I’ve dreamed what it would be like 
but I never dreamed anything as magnificent 
as this. It’s marvelous! 

Mrs. SMITH: It cost an awful lot of money, 
Minnie. The most expensive architect in the 
country built it and the most costly interior 
decorator decorated it. They call this 
the living room but nobody lives in it. Willie 
is in the city all day and I stay up in my room 
with a little of my old furniture I saved . 
when Willie began getting rid of things. Now 
you tun along upstairs, put on the best thing 
you've got and I'll send for you when Willie 
comes. He will want to show you the rest of 
the house himself and tell you what every- 
thing is and where it came from. That’s about 
all there=fs to it, the telling about it. 

So it will be seen that the mother of Willie 
is not in sympathy with the place. 


As to their friends—Taliaferro is a portrait 
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painter and like all the rest of the characters, is 

intensely egotistic. As he- enters the room, he 

pauses on the upper step and looks about him. 

TALIAFERRO: It makes a very noble impression. 
The approach is good. I heard it was bad, 
but it’s really very good, quite as well done as 
it can be in America. I congratulate you, 
Smith. If one must live in a new house, it’s 
very good. 


(He comes across the stage, looking about 
the room and remarks :) ; 


“Yes, oh yes. Burton always builds a house, 
but he builds for himself, not for the people 
who are going to live in it. (to Smith) How 
do you feel in it? 
How do you feel?” 


(Before Willie can an- 
swer he continues:) 


“You don’t feel at all, of 
course. You're just 
making motions—and 
you never will, my 
dear man, you never 
will—only you'll never 
know it, so what does 
it matter. . . I can’t 
paint a portrait of you 
in this house, Smith, 
if that’s what you 
want. I shall have to 
take you out of it. 
Of course, if you want 
a photograph with tuis 
background, go to any- 
body, anybody—but if 
you want yourself 
painted, I shall have 
to take you out of 
this.” 


Taliaferro sees in the 


a 


“What do you 


room nothing but ana- 

chronism. Other charac- 

ters in the play are af- 

fected not so much by a 

knowledge of art as by emotional influences. 

One of the ladies observed as she came 
into it: 

Dotty: My God, it is big, isn’t it? It’s a scream. 
It makes me feel like a peanut. Where is our 
royal host? (sitting uncomfortably in the 
large straightback chair). Is Frances here? 

(Frances is the lady in the case who is en- 
deavoring to express her personality on Willie.) 

TALIAFERRO: I haven’t seen her. 

Dotty: She’ll make an entrance, of course. I 
wouldn’t miss seeing Frances come down 
those steps for the first time, for anything in 
the world. Doesn’t the house look as if he 





think of the house, 
Taliaferro?” 


had built it for her? How she will drape 
herself around it! 

ANOTHER CHARACTER: What do you think of the 
house, Taliaferro? 

TALIAFERRO: Oh, the house is all right. 

OTHER CHARACTER: What’s wrong then? 

TALIAFERRO: The house needs somebody in it 
who has some faint idea of what it’s all about. 

Finally the lady in the case, Frances, arrives 
and she stops at the entrance and poses against 
the doorway. She is outré, fascinating, exotic 

and unnatural, and she looks about the room in a 

pre-Raphaelite attitude. 

FRANCES: How marvel- 
ous! I can’t come 
down yet. I must stop 
and drink it in. Do 
not laugh at me. I 
don’t want to speak. 
I don’t want to say 
a word. I just want 
to feel it. There is 
nothing that so moves 
me as wonderful old 
houses. They’re full 
of the past. They 
speak to me. 

ANOTHER CHARACTER: 
But this is a brand 
new house. 

FRANCES: There.! You see 
how much feeling it 
has. I quite forgot it 
wasn’t old. It quite 
moved me. This room 
does something to me. 
Miss Crothers empha- 

sizes the absurdity of 

assembling this semi-feu- 
dal, medieval atmosphere 
for people of today. And 
of value to our readers is 


the fact that the audience 


responds heartily to the ridicule. If Willie 


Smith’s Long Island home had been furnished in 
the late Colonial, Georgian, or any of the simpler 
forms consistent with our disposition and charac- 
ter, there would have been no play. The one set- 
ting in which most of the play is laid was all right 
in itself as a museum example or historic period; 
but all wrong for Willie Smith and family. 

And that is the great trouble with many dec- 
orators as well as architects. They build upon 
dreams which might have been normal eight 
hundred years ago, but today they are abnormal 
—dreams that are nightmares. 








THE HOLZACH COLLECTION AT 
CHENEY BROTHERS 
Bs in 1912, there was a studio out on the 
Rue Beauregard, Paris, famous for its work 
in textile designing, especially in Jacquard de- 
signing, and the makers of fine. fabrics wore a 


path to its door; 
the work accom- 
plished there was 
unquestionably of 
the highest possi- 
ble character. 

Here G. Hol- 
zach established a 
great reputation. 
He was an artist 
and a student of 
art, and in the 
years of his ac- 
tivity accumulat- 
ed a vast volume 
of material. 


Every dealer . 


in old “documents 
or. period exam- 


ples— Italian; = 
‘French, Flemish*” 


or English, found 
his way to Holz- 
ach’s and in time, 
the artist accum- 
ulated an _ enor- 
mous mass of 
material, some 
mere fragments, 
some a yard and 
a half or a yard 
in length; but so 
long as they 
showed the pat- 
tern and the col- 
oring and demon- 
strated beauty of 
weave, they ap- 
pealed to him. 
When he died 
in 1912 they were 
stored temporari- 
ly; and then the 
war came on and 
they still stayed 
in storage, pend- 
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One of the fabrics from the Holzach collection. 
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ing some policy of distribution, There were 
over a thousand examples, not all of them woven, 
many of them prints; the collection of Toile: de 
Jouys was of itself so large that it was finally 
purchased in its entirety by an English firm, 
leaving in the hands of the Holzach estate about 


800 examples of 
brocade, damask 
and brocatelle 
—all unusually 
beautiful and im: 
portant, or the 
artist never would 
have _ preserved 
them. 

Recently F. W. 
Budd, an old 
friend and patron 
of Holzach, pur- 
chased the entire 
lot for his firm, 
and on October 
15, 16 and 17 a 
section of Cheney 
Brothers’ uphols- 
tery department 
Wwas_ converted 
into a temporary 
museum for their 
display, and the 
trade was given 
an opportunity to 
view them, 

About 150 of 
the larger exam- 
ples were shown 
and no greater or 
more important 
exhibit of authen- 
ticated antique 
textiles can be 
displayed by any 
museum in this 
country. They 
form an import- 
ant addition to 
the archives of 
the firm’s studio 
at South Man- 
chester, where 
they will *eventu- 
ally be kept. 
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NATIONAL HOME BEAUTIFUL WEEK 
| pegmpe Home Beautiful.Week from Octo- 
ber 20th to the 25th will be devoted to 
stimulating an interest in the subject of interior 
furnishings. _The work is being undertaken by 
the American Homes Bureau of Chicago, of 
which Adolph Karpen is president; John L. 
Young, vice-president ; Alexander H. Revell, Jr., 
treasurer, and Irving L. Brown, secretary. 





THE WALL PAPER IN THE HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 
‘ip ouR July 15th issue we credited the W. H. 
S. Lloyd Co. with supplying all the wall paper 
used in the new Hotel Roosevelt. This was, we 
believe, an error. According to Mr. Cooley, of 
the Henry Bosch Co., the Hotel Roosevelt wall 
paper contract was awarded as follows: one- 
third to the W. H. S. Lloyd Co.; one-third to the 
Henry Bosch Co.,; who supplied papers from the 
line of the 'M. H. Birge & Sons Co.; and one- 
third to F. J. Emmerich & Co. 


NEW DECORATIVE STUDIO 

eee Hinton-Douglas Studio of Miami, Fla. is 

a newly formed partnership, just opening up 
for the season. They have a studio building 
located at 1837 Northeast Third Ave. in the 
heart of the exclusive residential section of 
Miami. The firm is composed of the Misses 
Hinton and Douglas, native Miamians. 


CHANGES AFFECTING RUG TERMS 

— Soviet Government is creating two new 

republics in middle Asia. These republics 
will cover the district in Southern Russia affect- 
ing the various nationalities which populate 
Bokhara, Khiva and Far Eastern and Far West- 
ern Turkestan. They will be known as the 
Usbekian and Turkmenian Republics, and ad- 
joining will be two autonomous districts—Kha- 
rakirgisian and Tadj. The Usbekian Republic 
will cover the districts of Samarkand, Fergana 
and Syrdaria. This change of nomenclature will 
soon precipitate an endless variety of rug terms. 





View of the dining-room in the “Home Beautiful” established in Brockton, Mass. by the Atherton Furniture Co. 
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A MODEST “HOME BEAUTIFUL” 


La Brockton branch of the Atherton Furni- 
ture Co., recently opened for inspection a 
model bungalow in the residential section of that 
city, completely furnished with modern furniture 
and accessories at a definitely reasonable cost. 

The furnishing and decoration, which was 
carried out under the special supervision of Nel- 
son E. Brooks, the store manager, have been very 
much admired, as an example of quiet, good taste 
in the selection of display furnishings appropriate 
to the size of the house and its purpose as a 
home for persons of moderate means. 

Mr. Brooks has been a prominent figure in 
the interior decorating field for the past thirty- 
five years and notwithstanding his duties as 
buyer and store manager for the Atherton Fur- 
niture Co., his services as a decorative adviser 
and consultant are in constant demand through- 
out the district. 


The living room in the Atherton Furniture Co.’s “Home Beautiful” at Brockton, Mass. 


We illustrate some of the interiors of the 
exhibition bungalow, which show the livable 
character of the Brockton “Home Beautiful.” 





A BROCHURE ABOUT A FABRIC 


f bene! very remarkable printed cloth called the 
“Old Vauxhall” is illustrated and described 
very fully in a beautiful brochure from the pen 
of Harry Wearne and issued by J. H. Thorp & 
Co. It is handsomely done in color and is an 
interesting contribution to the literature of fab- 
rics. It is a conventionalized treatment of a scene 
at Vauxhall Gardens about the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century. It was used in the Sloane 
exhibit at the last Art-in-Trades show, made up 
into draperies. It is printed in nineteen colorings 
and in the printing requires 149 blocks. No more 
than eight or ten yards could possibly be printed 
in the course of a day, and this only in thirty-six 
inch widths. 
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A PLEASING FIREPLACE ENSEMBLE 











QUIESTYLONS THE 


OLLOWING are the answers to last month’s 
questions. New questions will be found in 
the center of the page. 

1. What can be done to prevent the drawers 
of case-goods furniture from sticking? 

An analysis of the cause of drawers sticking 
usually results in the discovery that the sticking 
is due to dampness, which ‘has caused the fibres 
of the wood to swell, causing both binding and 
roughness between the sides of the drawers and 
the wood against which 
they bear. It is a mistake, 
as a rule, to plane down 
the sides of the drawers or 
other places where binding 
occurs, because when dryer 
atmosphere obtains, the 
consequent shrinkage, plus 


CUSTOMERS ASK 


1. What is the cause of furniture 
turning white, and what 
can be done to restore it? 


2. What does the term ‘Vart- 
nouveau’’ mean, as applied 
to furniture and fabrics? 


might create a permanent defect, therefore it is 
advised that an iron just hot enough to soften 
the glue under the blister be employed with a 
layer of paper between the iron and the surface 
of the wood. The hot iron heats and shrinks the 
blister while at the same time the glue is slightly 
softened. | 

3. Is there a simple recipe for the removal 
of paint or varnish? 

There is a simple recipe, but it is not guar- 
anteed to be reliable. It is 
claimed that if finished 
wood is coated with a thin 
solution of glue or of mu- 
cilage, that the adhesive in 
drying curls up in flakes 
and brings the surface fin- 
ish along with it. One or 


the removal of a portion 3. Whatcan be used to remove _ two applications may be 


by planing, generally re- 


old paint from mahogany? needed to make a complete 


sults intoo greatafreedom 4, Js there any relation between job which may be finished 


which results in wabbling. 
Even the vigorous use of 


rugs known as Chenille Ax- by sandpapering. 
minsters and Smyrna Rugs? 


A reliable paint or var- 


sandpaper. is to be con- 5. What should be the basis of nish remover is composed 


demned except as a last 
resort. If. the portions 
where friction occur are 
rubbed with beeswax or 
parafine, the cause of the 
friction is generally perma- 
nently removed. 

2. How can a blister be taken out of ven- 
eering? . 

Where the blister is cracked open. and it is 
feasible to gently raise the edges, insert a small 
quantity of glue, press the blister back into place, 
cover it with paper and a felt-covered block 
tightly clamped until the glue has set. The paper 
prevents the glue from sticking to the block and 
can be easily removed by scraping. Where the 
blister has not broken, to puncture this surface 


trade? 


6. What is meant by “cartridge 
papers,’’ in the decorative 





the distinction between the -°! ©ne quart of benzole, a 
terms “carpets” and “rugs”? half pint of acetone, one 


tenth of a pint of carbon 
bisulphide and about a half 
ounce of melted parafine or 
wax. This material is ap- 
plied to the finish, allowed 
to stand long enough to soften the coating, when 
both finish and remover are cleaned away by 
vigorous rubbing. 

4. What can we use to clean mahogany fur- 
niture that has become “cloudy? 

The “cloudy” appearance of mahogany 
furniture is caused by a surface deposit which 
accumulates on all finished furniture during damp 
or humid periods. It is not as conspicuous on 
lighter-colored woods because there is not the 
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same definite contrast. It exists on all finished 
furniture just as it does on mahogany. It may 
be removed by the use of a good furniture polish, 
or by washing with cold water applied with a 
sponge and chamois. A very high grade soap is 
also sometimes employed, but it is not to be gen- 
erally recommended unless thoroughly rinsed 
because a soap deposit may remain. After wash- 
ing the surface of the varnish, it should be 
polished with a mild polish or for modern, dull- 
finished furniture, a thin coating of wax. 

5. Is there any marked difference in texture 
between American walnut and American burl 
walnut, and in what way do these differ from 
French, Italian and English walnut woods? 

The answer to this question is not made 
clear. without the use of examples for compari- 
son. There are, however, distinct variations of 
character between walnuts produced in different 
countries and burl or crotch walnut is a term 
which relates to a definite type of growth which 
may occur in any walnut tree no matter where 
grown. Examples of walnut figuration have 
appeared in recent numbers of the UPHOLSTERER 
AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, an examination of 
which will also help in answering the above 
question. 

6. What can be done to restore chair caning 
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or caned panels in bed-room furniture which 
have sagged or expanded with use? 

The tension of cane can frequently be re- 
stored by scrubbing with a strong solution of sal 
soda, applied with a stiff brush se as to saturate 
the cane. Allow the piece to dry in the sun and, 
when fully dry, the cane will be found much 
improved, if not literally drum-tight, and the 
dried soda can be brushed off. 

7. How can bruises be taken out of finished 
furniture without necessitating complete refin- 
ishing? 

The repairing of bruises and dents in furni- 
ture is emphatically not a job for the amateur, 
but in the hands of a skillful mechanic there are 
several methods which may be employed in the 
repairing of slight imperfections or accidents to 
finished furniture pieces. 

Where the finish is not injured by the appli- 
cation of water, a fact which must be determined 
by experiment, the application of water may 
sometimes raise the bruised wood to its normal 
level. 

Bad scratches and bad dents may be filled 
up with stick shellac of the same color applied 
by means of a soldering iron or a heated knife 
which is held just close enough to the shellac to 
cause it to melt and fill the crevice. If skillfully 


done, repairs of this sort do not call for entire 
refinishing. 


ENLARGE MILLS’ SCOPE 

— Colony Mills, who after October 1 will be 

known as the Goldenheim Corp., heretofore 
specializing in the converting of cretonnes, have 
recently enlarged their business activities. Due 
to the success of their cretonne line, they have 
decided to add distinctive lines of curtain goods, 
damasks and other upholstery fabrics at moderate 
prices in 36” and 50” widths. 





A CORRECTION 

gies announcement in our last issue that the 

late Corbin A. Dunham was president of the 
Carpet and Upholsterers’ Union was wrong. Mr. 
Dunham was president of the Chicago Carpet, 
Upholstery and Drapery Association, an associa- 
tion composed of firms and employees in the 
carpet, drapery, window shade and upholstering 
industries. No person belonging to, affiliated 
with, or holding a card in any body of organized 
labor is eligible for membership. 





A metal radiator cover designed and executed in France. 









A DINING ROOM BY A MID-WESTERN DECORATOR 
The work of the Howard R. T. Radcliffe Co., Toledo. 
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A RENAISSANCE BEDROOM IN AN AMERICAN HOME 
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Model of old Brussels hand loom in the Kiddermin- 
ster Museum. 


THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By JoHn W. STEPHENSON 


BRUSSELS (Continued) 


HE Brussels carpet loom, as will be seen by probably coming from the wooden frames which 

the correspondence we have already quoted, stand one above another behirid the loom, each 
differed from its predecessors in very specific of which contains 256 to 260 spools of worsted 
operations which it yarn. 
had to perform. The 260 threads 

In the Kidder- from each frame 
minster Museum is are led through the 
a model of an early reed or sley to the 
type of Brussels front of the loom, 
loom, of which we each one being first 
publish a reproduc- threaded individu- 
tion. ally through an 

Brussels carpets eyelet in the har- 
have been subject- ness by which the 
ed to many im- me Pn aa eS F jacquard control. is 
provements during eee ee ee exercised. A -two- 
the years interven- frame. carpet will 
ing between the use have, therefore, 
of this old Kidder- 520 ends of yarn 
minster loom and to the twenty-seven 
the present time, inch width ;a three- 
but the carpet frame 780; four- 
known as the Brus- frame 1,040; -five- 
sels is to all in- frame 1,300; six- 











tents and purposes Fig. 5. Section of a five-frame Brussells carpet and warp frame 1,560. 
: threads which have been removed therefrom. The loops in 
practices ty the the warps show the proportion of each which has been Usually” cach 
Same as it was in bound over the wire to form the rib on the surface of frame represents a 
those early days. the carpet. distinct color of 
Grades of Brus- yarn, and it used 


sels carpet are indicated by the amount of wool to be the custom for the salesman and customer 
the carpet contains. The qualities are designated to count the visible colors, thereby determining 
as two, three, four, five or six frame, the term the number of frames. This method of deter- 


SS 
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mining the quality was never reliable, because a 
skillful designer can so manipulate his design as 
to employ anywhere from two to four colors in 
a single frame. This process of combining colors 
in a single frame is known as “planting.” 

The jacquard manipulates the entire color 
scheme as provided by the various worsted 
“frames” and, in combination with the weft 
threads, these are bound together by a cotton 
binding chain two to each reed space. There is 
also a stuffer warp to each reed space, which 
serves, as its name implies, the purpose of giving 
body to the fabric. Es fe 

The jacquard harness, controlled by the 
cards which indicate the design, lift a shed of 
260. warp threads to permit the insertion of the 
wire while the balance of the warp threads lie 
dead beneath the wire. Immediately behind the 
wire, a weft binder thread is shot across above 
the warp threads and another one below the 

stuffer warps, these binder threads being securely 





held in place by the interchange of the sheds of 
the cotton chain. 


Fig. 1 is an enlargement of a section of a 
Brussels carpet split longitudinally. It shows, 
distinctly the loops of pile, the cotton chain warps 
and the ends of the binder wefts. 


Fig. 2—The same enlargement with the cot- 
ton chain removed leaves visible the warp threads 
and the binder wefts. 


Fig. 3—Shows a section cut across the car- 
pet wherein may be followed the position of the 
binder wefts in their relation to the loop pile and 
of the cotton chain, the ends of which are visible. 

Notwithstanding the amount of wool repre- 
sented in the body of a Brussels carpet, only one 


frame or 260 threads are brought over the wire 
to form the rib. 


Fig. 4 shows a detail cross section of the 
various threads in the loom. At the right of the 
diagram, the spools 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 represent 
the frames which carry the spools 
of worsted warp. Seven is the 
beam of stuffer warp; A and B, 
the cotton chain. The jacquard 
harness has just lifted the warps 
from frame 1 to permit the pas- 
sage of the wire. H-H-H are 
the healds that control chain 
warps A and B, and the stuffer 
warp. X-X represents the bind- 
ing wefts, W the wires, and R, 
the reed or sley. 

The quality of a Brussels 
carpet is found in the number of 
worsted warps in an inch of 
width and in the closeness of the 
ribs. These latter run from ten 
wires to the inch for a fine qual- 
ity down to eight or less on the 
cheaper grades. 

When the loom is running, 
the jacquard harness lifts one 
worsted thread in each reed 
space. (See Fig. 4). These 
form a shed under which the 
wire is introduced from the side. 
Immediately below the wire lies 
the body of the fabric consisting 





Modern jacquard Brussels loom. The 
jacquard cards are suspended over- 
head and to the rear of the loom the 
warp carrying frames are like lattice- 
frames one above another. 
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of the four or five other layers of worsted thread 
which are not required to form the pattern, the 
stuffer warp and one half of the cotton chain. 
Below the body of the fabric is the shed, 
formed by the lower half of the cotton chain and 
through this the shuttle passes, carrying the weft 
or binding thread. 
The lathe, which has been lying back to 
allow the passing 
of the shuttle and 


& 

worsted warps, we refer again to Fig. 4, in which 
the reader may readily observe by the number of 
loops, the way in which the threads in each color 
have been brought to the surface of the carpet. 
This, in conjunction with an illustration of the 
warps as they have been removed from a carpet, 
shown in Fig. 5, gives a fair idea of the technical 
construction of the Brussels type of carpet. 

We have al- 








the insertion of 
the wire, comes 
forward with the 
sley and beats up 


ready referred to 
the method of 
adding colors by 
“planting.” This 
is a trick em- 





the wire and the 
last shot of warp 
against the breast 
plate of the loom 
and the last part 





of the woven fab- 
ric. 

At the. same 
time, the jacquard 
allows the har- 
ness carrying the 
worsted warps se- 
lected for the last 
rib.to drop back 
to the:level of the others. The lathe goes back 
again and one-half of the chain is brought up to 
form a shed under which and over the worsted 
warp threads the shuttle passes back thus defi- 
nitely tying down the worsted threads which are 
looped over the wire. 

In order to better illustrate the action of the 





Cross sections of dissected five-frame Brussels carpet. . See 
explanation in text. 


ployed by the de- 
signer to increase 
the number with- 
out the necessity 
of adding addi- 
tional frames. 

Because there 
is practically no 
limit to the de- 
signer’s license in 
his employment 
of the “planting” 
system, he may 
introduce extra 
colors in every frame, provided of course, they 
are a definite and necessary part of his design. 
Indeed, the necessities of a design constitute the 
only reasonable excuse for the use of “planting.” 
The number of colors a carpet contains is not a 
gauge of quality. The way to determine quality 
is by a count of the threads. 


- o>: 4 





Fig. 4. Cross-section of loom-harness, warps and controlling mechanism. See explanation in text. 
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FROM THE COLLECTION OF DAVID BELASCO 
To be sold at the American Art Galleries, Oct. 20-25. 


In the upper left hand corner is an XVIII Century Italian chair, below is a carved oak Jacobean chest, dated 
1655. At the upper right is a gilded bronze chasse; below is an early American maple bureau. 
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Rosewood and mother-of-pearl jewel stand 
given by Edwin Booth to his mother. 


THE BELASCO COLLECTION 
_ many years it has been generally known 

that David Belasco had a remarkable collec- 
tion of fine furniture, textiles, glassware and 
decorative fitments generally, but even to the best 
informed there comes the surprise that his col- 
lection, which is to be displayed at the American 
Art Galleries on October 16th, will require in its 
sale five days, from October 20th to 25th inclus- 
ive, the collection covering over 1,764 pieces. 

Mr. Belasco has stood alone in the histrionic 
world as an author and producer of the most 
conscientious character and in his theatres, on 
the walls, in the lobbies, in the rooms behind the 
scenes, there have been gathered from time to 
time, many furnishings of great value. Some of 
the most interesting pieces are illustrated on this 
and on the opposite page. 

These collections have been grouped for the 
sale in five divisions. 

The first day’s sale, numbers from one to 
293, cover glassware only, everything from Col- 
onial bottles to the finest and most interesting 
types of historic examples; to 616, the sale will 





A Louis XVI chair painted in gray and gilt. One of 
a three-piece suite made in Italy. 


be confined to Staffordshire-ware; to 936, fans, 
carvings, medallions, silverware, plate and pew- 
ter; to 1,234, furniture, carvings, architectural 
fitments, pedestals, pediments ; to 1,499, American 
prints, lithographs and engravings; to 1,764, 
hooked rugs, chintzes, cretonnes, brocades ; also 
arms, banners, drums and quaint historic furni- 
ture. 

There are many things in the sale which are 
purely of a decorative value. Others are of 
purely historic value. There is a collection of 
drums used in the American wars back to 1776. 
There are 300 panels by Jan Van Beerg. 

There are many chintz pieces which will 
doubtless be bought by museum agents. One is 
a Washington chintz, historic; another is a Jack- 
son chintz, likewise historic. 

There is also a varied collection of musical 
instruments and statues. 

' Mr. Belasco seems to have specialized in no 
one thing and the fact that the American Art 
Galleries will devote five days to the distribution 
of this collection is an indication of its value. 
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JOUY PRINTS ON DISPLAY 


ty IMPORTANT event of interest to the textile 
industry, designers and antiquarians is the 
forthcoming exhibition of Toile de Jouy prints to 
be held at the Arden Studios, 599 Fifth Avenue, 
from October 30th to November 22nd. The ex- 
hibition will be the only one of its kind ever 
given in this country, a similar exhibit being held 
in 1907 at the Musee Galliera in Paris. 

The pieces gathered for this exhibition in- 
clude thirty large pieces and innumerable small 
examples suitable for wall hangings, panels and 
as sets for beds and windows. Many of these 
are from the cartoons of J. B. Huet, head de- 
signer for the Oberkampf factory in Jouy during 
the second half of the Eighteenth Century. 

The collection also includes Toiles Impri- 
mees of the Eighteenth Century from the indus- 
trial centers of Rouen, Bolbec, Nantes and 
Bourdeaux together with a group illustrating the 
fabrics produced in Alsace. 

The patterns of the fabrics comprise the 
floral types of the Louis XV period, the pictorial 
subjects produced about 1785, the classical sub- 
jects of the Directoire and Empire periods and 
the romantic types of the first half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

An important piece is a Jouy panel on which 
the cupid medallions in the original cartoon have 
been replaced by the head of Washington and an 
allegorical group bearing the dates of the surren- 
der of Generals Cornwallis and Burgoyne. 

The examples shown will be for sale and on 
November 22nd, a loan collection will be exhibit- 
ed at the Chicago Art Institute and later at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 





A Jouy print at the Arden Studios. 











A Jouy print at the Arden Studios. 


HENRY FORD BUYS HISTORIC HOME 
HE New York Times of recent date carried 
statements to the effect that Henry Ford had 

bought an old New England homestead at Derry, 

N. H., the Charles A. Burnham place, which is 

being torn down and every piece of timber and 

even the nails are being saved to be used in re- 
building it at Sudbury, Mass. The Burnham 
homestead is said to have been built in the early 

Eighteenth Century, and the nails used in build- 

ing the house were all hand-wrought. The old 

Stairway is elaborately panelled on both sides. 

The house, which is one of the oldest in that state, 

is being added to a number of old homesteads 

now owned by Mr. Ford, including the Wayside 

Inn of Longfellow fame. 





KAY MFG. CO. REMOVES 
BRANCH 

gigs Boston branch office of the Kay 

Mfg. Co. has been moved to 166 
Elm Street, Chelsea, Mass. They have 
acquired a 4-story brick factory on the 
siding of the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road. This move gives them double 
space and brings them nearer the heart 
of the city. They are now in a position 
to carry larger stocks and manufacture 
many items that were formerly shipped 
from their main office in Brooklyn. 
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A corner of one of the bedrooms. 


AT THE ART CENTER EXHIBIT 
( carte blanche, it is an easy matter to plan 
a room and carry it out with the requisite 


furnishings, but it is not so easy to get art- 
istic results with a minimum of expenditure. 

The Art Center recently gave an exhi- 
bition of effective but inexpensive rooms 
which they called Beauty and Economy in 
Housefurnishings. 

They had the active co-operation of a 
group of New York women decorators and 
department stores—Miss Nancy McClel- 
land, Miss Gheen, Mrs. Wickware, Mrs. 
Agnes Foster Wright, Miss Dean of Dema- 
rest & Co., Miss E. G. Hopkins of Bremner 
& Co..and Miss Clara Irvin of the Unique 
Studios, the furnishings being loaned by 
Bloomingdale Bros., James A. Hearn & Son 

These stores were selected to co-operate 
and A. I. Namm & Sons. 
in the exhibit because dealing in moderate- 
priced merchandise and therefore frequent- 
ed by the class of people the exhibit was 
designed to help. 

Each decorator was assigned to decorate 





Living room designed by Mrs. Margarey Sill 
Wickware and furnished by Bloomingdale Bros. 


a certain group of rooms and a price limit 
was set which would be within a moderate 
family income. All the furnishings in a 
room came from the stock of one store and 
a tabulated list of the items with prices, was 
hung at the entrance to each room. Thus, 
if a visitor was anxious to reproduce a room 
in its entirety, she simply had to make a 
note of the items and the department in 
which they could be purchased. 

One of the features of the exhibition 
which comprised eleven rooms and porch, 
was a four-room apartment furnished for 
the modest sum of $800. Two bed-sitting 
rooms designed for the requirements of the 
business man or woman of small salary, 
attracted considerable attention. 

The living room designed by Mrs. 
Agnes Foster Wright and furnished by A. 
I. Namm & Sons, was complete in every 
detail, even to the andirons and tongs at 
the fireplace. The wallpaper in this room 
was especially charming, the design being 
of tiny colored flowers and birds in shades 
of pink, mauve and delicate green on a 
background of a soft cream hue. Besides 


the furniture, the room contained a floor lamp, 
odd pieces of pewter and appropriate prints on 
the wall. This room complete could be pur- 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


HE ninth annual Market Week of the Manu- 

facturers and Wholesalers’ Association of 
San Francisco has come to an end and more than 
one thousand Pacific Coast buyers have returned 
to their homes, leaving orders behind estimated 
at more than $7,500,000. Secretary H. J. Law- 
rence of this organization states that it proved 
the most successful of all market weeks from the 
standpoint of attendance, interest and volume of 
business done. 

The furniture and decorative trade of San 
Francisco is taking a keen interest in the Pacific 
Better Homes Exposition to be held in the Expo- 
sition Auditorium in October. All the available 
space has been contracted for by retail stores and 
by the various interests of the allied home-build- 
ing industries. Mrs. D. E. F. Easton, president 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, of the city 
and county of San Francisco, has been appointed 
chairman of the advisory council of the Pacific 
Better Homes Exposition. 

The John Breuner Co., San Francisco, has 
greatly enlarged its rug department. 

Joseph A. Tresch, who represents the Ionic 
Mills, B. Carilio & Co. and the Consolidated 
Trimming Co. of California, is giving up his 
offices and sample rooms at 209 Post Street, San 
Francisco, owing to the fact that he is on the 
road much of the time. 

Charles S. Darling, 251 Post Street, San 
Francisco, has left on an Eastern trip. 

The Aztec-Land Art Shop, opened recently 
at 279 Post Street, San Francisco, has attracted 
considerable attention with its lines of Mexican, 
Aztec and Toltec art goods and curios. Blankets 
and lamp shades are represented in the stock 
carried. 

G. Luderer, who has a decorative business 
at Helena, Mont., has taken over the Ray Coyle 
studio at San Francisco and is giving this his 
personal attention. 

The Armstrong-Carter-Kenyon decorative 
shop has been opened on the mezzanine floor at 
Post and Stockton Streets, San Francisco, with 
an entrance through the Venetian Art Shop. 

A. C. Kull has engaged in the upholstery 
business at 131 Fillmore Street, San Francisco. 

Robert Deakin, of Los Angeles, has joined 
the staff of Band Brothers, jobbers. 

O. D. Coughlin, at one time merchandise 
manager for the Walker Bros. Dry Goods Co., 
Salt Lake City, but more recently with O’Con- 





nor, Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, has returned 
to the Salt Lake City firm as assistant to general 
manager Walter C. Lewis. 

The Zork Co. recently opened a decorative 
studio at 2502 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
and is handling several fine contracts. 

B. Beach, formerly assistant buyer at Bul- 
lock’s, Los Angelés, Cal., is now with D. N. & 
E. Walter & Co., of that city. 

The Richmond Furniture Co. has purchased 
property on Tenth Street, near Macdonald Ave- 
nue, Richmond, Cal., and will erect a building 
for its particular requirements. 

Kahn’s, Oakland, Cal., has greatly enlarged 
its furniture and rug departments and now has 
these on one large floor. 

The new home of D. N. & E. Walter & Co. 
on Eighth Street, near Wall, Los Angeles, is 
rapidly nearing completion and will be occupied 
at an early date. 

Grether & Grether, 752 South Los Angeles 
Street, Los Angeles, plan to be in their new six- 
story home at 732 South Los Angeles Street 
about the first of the new year. 

D. Jonas, of the Jonas Upholstering Co., Los 
Angeles, has perfected a machine for filling cush- 
ions for overstuffed furniture and it is planned 
to place the invention on the market. . 

The General Furniture Co. has completed a 
fine new factory at Seattle, Wash. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





ANNUAL ELECTION OF CHICAGO 
ASSOCIATION 


A’ THE annual meeting of the Chicago Carpet, 
Upholstery and Drapery Association, held 
October 7th, the following officers were elected: 
President, Arthur Shiverick, Tobey Furniture 
Co.; Vice President, Wm. Shafer, Mandel Broth- 
ers; Treasurer, J. H. Wallovick, American Rug 
Co.; Secretary, Roger Bronson, Association Bus- 
iness Manager.. 

Directors, A. Swartz, Wade Window Shade 
Co.; Charles Bisbee, Mandel Brothers; Thomas 
Maddock, Albert Pick & Co.; William E. Nuna- 
maker, Eagle Window Shade Works; William 
Slater, Slater & Weber; William J. Quigley, 
William J. Quigley & Co.; W. E. Nesbitt, Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co.; W. E. Clarke, Marshall Field 
& Co. The Association is a very practical orga- 
nization for cooperation and friendly relationship, 
and maintains permanent offices at 11 South La 
Salle Street. 





LIVING ROOM AT THE ART CENTER EXHIBIT 


Designed by Mrs. Agnes Foster Wright and furnished from stock by A. I. Namm & Sons. This room com- 
plete would cost $316.03, See text on page 107. 
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A SOLARIUM IN EXCELLENT TASTE 
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WASHINGTONIAN FURN 


“I have a client who wants an authentic Martha 
Washington chair, a reproduction of course, but in the 
authentic style There are several manufacturers who 
make the Martha Washington chair; which type is the 
historic type?” 

HERE is no one type of chair that can be 

solely regarded as a Martha Washington type 
any more than there is any one type that can be 
regarded as a Hancock, Winslow or Franklin. 
These are names arbitrarily applied to pieces in 
museum collections or auction sales, and beyond 
some sentimental association, they mean nothing. 

In Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s bedroom 
there were several 
chairs, one an 
overstuffed wing 
chair, another with 
an _ all - mahogany 
frame exposed, an- 
other a Windsor. 
Any one of these 
chairs might be 
called a Martha 
Washington chair. 
Besides the Wash- 
ington furniture on 
exhibition in the 
United States Na- 
tional. Museum, 
considerable has 
been preserved at 
Mount Vernon and 
many manufac- 
turers have repro- 
duced these various types and very properly 
call some of them “Martha Washington chairs” 
because used by Mrs. Washington. 

It was not so many years ago that the man 
or woman who professed an interest in antiques 
was regarded with mild derision. It was incom- 
prehensible to the many, how anybody could 
express any interest, to say nothing of enjoyment, 
in junk. 

Women particularly were in no degree im- 
pressed with the charm of old mahogany. There 


brown and white tracings. 





The above furniture was owned by Washington at Mount 
Vernon, and is now in the United States National Museum. 
It is particularly interesting because of the character of the 
table top which is of encrinal gray limestone with reddish- 


It is part of the original piece. 
The table is 44 inches long, 30 inches high and 26 inches wide. 
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was an appeal to the feminine instinct in the 
Oscar Wilde theories of estheticism, and the 
esoteric lure of the sunflower found thousands of 
eager converts who saw nothing of interest what- 
ever, historic, artistic or sentimental, in the junk 
of our forefathers. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is quoted by Captain Butts 
in his “Life of Roosevelt” as saying that she has 
an innate love for the antique and so has her son 
Archie, but if the President (who was then alive) 
should find himself in a junk shop full of treas- 
ures, he was so 
intensely practical 
that he was likely 
to come away with 
a brass bedstead. 

On the other 
hand, Mr. Edison 
facetiously com - 
mented on the fact 
that the President 
of the United 
States had made 
Henry Ford the 
happiest man in 
America by pres- 
enting him with a 
“sap can’ of the 
Colonial days, Mr. 
Ford, not with- 
standing his ma- 
terialistic mind, be- 
ing greatly inter- 
ested in antiques. 

The patriotic societies—the Sons of the 
Revolution, the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, the Daughters of the Revolution and the 
Colonial Dames are all doing wonderful work. 
Old homesteads and historic buildings all over 
the country are being bought up and refurnished, 
wherever possible, with the original furnishings. 
Even the Metropolitan Museum is opening up a 
new wing devoted entirely to Americana. 

And this enthusiasm for the antique actu- 
ated in many cases by a love of the beautiful as 


RAEN Sas 
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well as sentiment, has been -educational.. The 
supply of antiques has never entirely met the 
demand and to complete the furnishings of a 
room or house, one has been compelled to fill in 
with reproductions. 

Manufacturers today are producing extra- 
ordinarily good reproductions, conscientiously 
following every detail of the originals and iden- 
tifying each and every piece by some descriptive 
title after the place of its discovery or ownership. 

And right here is where the confusion arises ; 
because a desk or a chair might have been pro- 
duced in 1770 by a dozen different cabinet- 
makers and this same desk might be in the hands 


of a dozen different owners. Where the local 
museum or collec- 


tors secure such a 
piece, they are 
likely to give it a 
name identifying it 
with some one of 
these dozen or more 
owners and thus a 
chair might be a 
Hancock, an Otis, 
a Franklin or a 
Washington and 
still be the same. 
There are eight or 
ten chairs that 
could very proper- 
ly be called Martha 
Washington chairs. 

It is a matter of 
record that the lady 
had little or noth- 
ing to do with the 
house. Unlike the 
furnishings of the 
Pembroke table suggested and practically de- 
signed by Lady Pembroke, Mrs. Washington 
never selected or designed a chair. 

Mount Vernon was built in 1743 by Law- 
rence Washington when he married Miss Fairfax. 
The estate was named after Admiral Vernon and 
consisted of 2,500 acres. This estate passed 
eventually to George Washington, Lawrence 
Washington's half-brothers, and the property in- 
creased to 8,000 acres. 

These were the days before the ascendancy 
of the lady decorator. The records which are 
preserved at Mount Vernon show that Washing- 
ton himself took a very active interest in the 
furnishing of the house. 


and the width, 20% inches. 





The particular interest in these two chairs lies in the fact that 
they are black walnut. They are of the Sheraton style, the 
splats carved in the shape of a lyre. The legs are square and 
straight; the seats upholstered with blue and drab cloth of a 
delicate floral pattern. The height of the chairs is 36 inches, 


There_,is one letter which quotes him as 
writing to Richard Washington in London re- 
questing Richard to send him one dozen strong 
chairs at about 15 shillings each. 

In 1759, Washington brought his bride, the 
widow Curtis, to Mount Vernon. After Wash- 
ington died, the house remained unchanged, but 
upon Mrs. Washington’s death, much of the 
furniture was bequeathed to her four grandchil- 
dren and consequently the relics were scattered 
far and wide. 

When the house and 200 acres was pur- 


chased in 1858 by the Mount Vernon Ladies . 


Association of the Union, made up of groups 
of women from various states, considerable of 
this old furniture 
was found and re- 
placed. 

In Washington’s 
bedroom, the fur- 
niture used by him 
was still in place— 
the four-post bed- 
stead, small candle- 
stand or bedside 
table, with snake 
feet and revolving 
top, shaving stand 
and glass, chairs of 
several types, in- 
cluding a wing 
chair, a Windsor 
chair, and Louis 
XVI armchair, as 
well as a mahog- 
any bookcase of 


They came originally from the the Chippendale 
Lewis collection. 


style. 

The west parlor 
is covered with a Gobelin carpet woven as a gift 
to Washington from Louis XVI of France. 

Every room is supplied with carpeting, win- 
dow curtains and andirons. 

The front parlor contains an expensive sofa 
and eleven mahogany chairs, a mirror, tea table, 
three lamps and so on with the “dining room” 
and the “little parlor,’ the “second room” and 
“third room.” All of these things were not neces- 
sarily of Washington’s day because he bought 
considerable of his furnishings at auction sales. 

Much of Washington’s correspondence which 
has been preserved, relates to his careful in- 
structions regarding the furnishing of his home 
(Continued on page 118) 














Destruction in 73 days by a single moth. 


Courtesy Fried, Bayer & Co. 
The first illustration shows the material 


before the experiment; the second after the 73 days have elapsed, and the third is 
the material with damaged wool, moth tubes and excreta removed. The loss of wool 
amounts to 69.6 milligrammes. 


FIGHTING THE MOTn Freee 


WO years ago, one of the biggest manufac- 

turers of mohair velours said to the writer: 
“We used to guarantee our product moth proof. 
We had a formula which was approved by the 
Agriculture Department of the United States 
Governmént ; but we dropped the guarantee and 
abandoned the formula because we discovered 
that it didn’t work out.” 

This was two years ago. Last week the 
same manufacturer 
said: 

“We are absolute- 
ly guaranteeing our 
product moth proof. 
We are satisfied that 
we have got the right 
formula. We subject 
the goods to the se- 
verest test and are so 
well satisfied with 
results that we are 
giving the buyer ‘a 
guarantee.” 

The housewife for 





Butterflies. In the center is the female; on the right, 
years has been search- the male. 


ing for something that 

will protect her woolens and as a result innumer- 
able moth preparations have been put on the 
market—tarboline, carboline, cedarline and cam- 
phorline, which give out an odor that makes it 
unpleasant for the mother moth to approach but 
it doesn’t destroy the eggs or grub. A moth will 
not voluntarily seek a nesting place where the 
odor exists, but if boxed up with an odor, from 
which it cannot escape, it simply proceeds to 
lay its eggs and the grubs when hatched pro- 





ceed to feed exactly as though no odor exists. 

Of course, a thing saturated with arsenic, 
creosote or even salt becomes moth-proof, but 
the use of any of these things is dangerous to 
color and texture. Benzine has been used, and 
ferrous sulphate is effective, but after all, some- 
thing more than a surface spray is necessary, 
and recently a number of preparations have been 
put on the market backed up by efficient chemists 
and big laboratories 
which claim that by 
bath treatments, the 
yarn will be so per- 
meated that no matter 
what the test, the 
grub of the clothes 
moth or even the buf- 
falo moth, will not at- 
tack the fabric. 

The largest manu- 
facturers of woolens 
both in and out of the 
upholstery trade are 
already using these 
formulas and are 
backing their sales 
with what are practically iron bound guarantees. 

There have always been moth preparations 
sold to the housewife. 

In fact, every year new preparations are put 
on the market, each in turn strong in their claims 
for consideration; but the manufacturers have 
always fought shy of the subject, just as for 
many years the manufacturers of drapery stuffs 
dodged the subject of color guarantees. 

Now, however, that costs have mounted to 


Courtesy Fried, Bayer & Co. 
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Courtesy Fried, Bayer & Co. 


At the top are two full-grown moth grubs. Below, to 

the left, are, in the following order, the particles of 

excreta deposited by a grub in the course of its growth; 

the larva casing of the cocoon; a female moth and her 

152 eggs. In the illustration to the right are a few 
moth eggs enlarged ten times. 


high figures, the durability of the upholstering 
becomes a matter of grave concern to the house- 
wife, and in retailing furniture, the subject is 
always discussed. Hence, many of the fabric 
men are now openly meeting the problem and 
some of the curled hair manufacturers are also 
coming into line. 

The formulas and process used by the man- 
ufacturer are not the same as that adapted to 
home use. Mill formulas apply to processes in 
yarn manufacture and it is claimed that when the 
yarn is permeated with ‘the anti-moth 
chemical, no amount of wear of the fab- 
ric or use of the fabric in the home will 
lessen the potency of the treatment. 





Leather covering at the end of a couch, loos- 
ened to expose the work of the furniture car- 
pet beetle. Note that this pest, working with 
fewer numbers of clothes moths and black 
carpet beetles, has eaten nearly all the curled 
hair stuffing, leaving behind the moss used 
with the hair, countless larval skins, and hand- 
fuls of a fine, gritty, dirt-like substance which 
is nothing more nor less than the frass of the 
insect. Thousands of carpet beetles can mature 
in such furniture without the knowledge of the 
casual observer. 


To be sure, curled hair is not so liable to 
attack as the outer covering of the furniture, but 
the instinct of the mother moth is always to find 
a hiding place for nesting and if there is a break 
in the chair and they can get inside to the hair, 
that is where they go. 

Some years ago when it was the custom to 
carpet the entire floor, great damage was done by 
what was known as the carpet beetle or buffalo 
moth which attacked the edges of the carpet. 
Nowadays when we are using rugs that are fre- 
quently moved, we do not hear so much about 
the carpet beetle. 

There are three distinct species of wool 
destroying moths. 

The commonest species are light brown and 
distinguished by the spots shown in the illustra- 
tion. They begin to appear late in April and may 
occasionally be seen flitting about as late as 
August. They pair off and the female then 
searches for suitable places to deposit her eggs, 
working her way into dark corners, crevices of 
the walls, cracks in the floor or deep in the folds 
of garments, apparently choosing by instinct the 
least conspicuous places. The moth lays from 
eighteen to 140 eggs at a time. From these eggs 
hatch, in a period from three to seven days, the 
white, soft body larve or worms, all of which 
begin immediately to make a case for themselves 
from the fragments of the cloth upon which they 
feed. As the worms grow, they enlarge this case 
by adding material which they get by feeding. 
The worm reaches its full growth in thirty-six 
days and then, crawling into some yet more pro- 
tected spot remains torpid during the Winter 
within its case, which by this time is thickened 
and fastened at either end. 

The transformation of moth takes place 
within the case during the following Spring. 
Such is the life round of the species. The worm 
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feeds on woolen fabrics, curled hair, hair-cloth, 
furs, feathers or anything of that character which 
May possess an animal deposit, for within the 
cellular tissues of hair, there is the same nutri- 
ment which one finds on a larger scale within a 
bone. 

It is the thirty-six day period, from the time 
that the eggs are laid to the time that the worm 
or grub reaches the full size that the damage is 
done, and it is fortunate that all of the eggs that 
are laid do not hatch—in fact, but a small pro- 
portion ever find life. 

The second species is most common from 
Washington southward. The parent moth is of 
1 dark straw color, and has none of the spots on 
it that you see on the Tinea pellionella. 

The moth of the Tinea tapetzella, the third 
species, is readily distinguished from all others 
by the front wings, which are black*from the 
base to the body and white beyond, the white 
portion being sometimes crowded with dark gray. 
The habits of these species are much the same, 
with the exception that the larve or worm of the 
last-named is most destructive, using for its co- 
coon cylinder pieces of the cloth itself on which 
it is feeding. 

Recently there has been a laboratory experi- 
mental station established uptown where the 
trade is able to see demonstrations of the moth 
—its birth, growth and development. 

The exhibition shows also the operations of 
the moth on woolen goods untreated and treated, 
also curled hair untreated and treated. 

Independent of its direct value to the trade, 
the exhibition is an interesting entomological 
study. 

And the whole subject has opened a wide 
study of business psychology. One manufacturer 
expresses the idea that the moth is his best friend 
for as soon as it get into his goods and ruins it, 
the sooner the buyer is in the market for more 
goods. 

This attitude of indifference might have been 
logical ten years ago, but today, when labor costs 
have brought the price of upholstered furniture 
to the present figures, it behooves the manufac- 
turer to do all that is possible to preserve the 
product from unnecessary damage and to do 
nothing in this regard must be regarded as a 
short-sighted business ‘policy. 
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A-new- Robert Graves Co. paper. The same pattern has 
been reproduced.in a printed cloth by F. Schumacher 
Co. 


POWDRELL & ALEXANDER’S NEW 

; PLANT 

WDRELL & ALEXANDER, INC. recently ac- 

quired a plant at Putnam, Conn., by means 
of which they commenced about October 1, the 
spinning and beaming of their own yarns. . They 
will operate a total of 15,024 spindles and will 
give employment to about one hundred_people. 
The yarn will be transported overland to Daniel- 
son, Conn., where the firm operates its own 
weaving plant, making scrim and. other curtain 
materials under the name of the Paco Manufac- 
turing Co. 





THE WALL PAPER BELOW 


A* EXCEEDINGLY interesting paper has been 

brought out by the Robert Graves Co. It 
is a reproduction of a Japanese design of the 
twelfth century, made originally in brocade. The 
colorings are gorgeous. The forcefulness of the 


color and the strength of the pattern commends 
the composition principally to panel work. The 
same pattern in the same colorations has been 
reproduced in a printed cloth by F. Schumacher 
& Co., giving the decorator an opportunity for an 
effective combination treatment. 
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COMMENT ON THE PERIOD ROOMS 
AT THE WEMBLY EXPOSITION 


Wee anyone undertakes to discuss com- 
paratively the tastes and customs of other 
days with relation to those of our day, there is 
always the probability that personal bias influ- 
ences the conclusions drawn. 

We have heard public speakers decry the 
“cheap and nasty furniture and furnishings of 
the Nineteenth Century, the gingerbread orna- 
ments of the Mid-Victorian,” and in almost the 
same breath expression was given to decorative 
“rules” that were so extreme as to be literally 
valueless for general application. 

No matter how our own personal fancies 
may be at variance with the tastes and customs 
of former generations, we have no right to con- 
demn them as being wholly bad, for they have 
all possessed the primary elements out of which 
grew many pleasing forms and manners. 

A piece of furniture, a picture, an interior, 
a building is not necessarily good merely because 
it is old, but if good by all the tests of accepted 
good taste and skill, it is all the more interesting 
because it is the product of a time when pro- 


cesses of production where slower and more in- 
dividual. 


There are two definite impulses which en- 
courage a close study of the furnishings of other 
days, one a definite interest in anything antique, 
another because of the intrinsic worth of the 
things themselves and both of these elements 





have been brought into play in the construction 
of the period rooms arranged in the Palace of 
Arts at the British Empire Exposition at Wembly. 

These rooms, which represent furnishings 
of 1750, 1815, 1852, 1888 and the present time, 
constitute a study of furnishings and of the 
application of ornament to room interiors as a 
background for the furnishings. 

It is, of course, taken for granted that the 
rooms shown are typical and not isolated selec- 
tions that represent only some individual prefer- 
ence of the time. For instance, it is presumed 
that the mantel and over-mantel of the 1750 
room are representative of the type common in 
that period and that the furnishings are similarly 
representative. 

Of the two Nineteenth Century rooms, one 
must concede a same faith in their character, but 
we are intlined to the opinion that the authori- 
ties should have stopped with the Nineteenth 
Century. When a room is developed to show a 
representative Twentieth Century treatment, a 
task is undertaken that is almost sure to fail be- 
cause of its limitations. It is true that the rooms 
shown are representative of modern work, but’ it 
would take a large section of the Palace of Arts 
and dozens of rooms, if not hundreds, to show 
“typical” furnishings of the Twentieth Century. 

One cannot pick out the weather of a single 
day and say “this is typical of the weather of the 


' year,” but at the end of the year, if records have 


been kept, a summary of the average weather 
can be made. In like manner, 
the furnishings typical of the 
Century in which we live can 
only be expressed after. the 
period has passed, because it re- 
quires the perspective of time 
as well as the exercise of the 
preferences of generations to de- 
termine the characteristic styles 
which dominate a definite fur- 
nishing period. 

Much has been made of the 
simplicity of the exarnples dis- 
played as being representative of 
the Twentieth Century. We be- 
lieve this simplicity element is 
but a passing phase, and that 

(Continued on page 122) 





Bedroom in the “Home Beautiful,” 
Brockton,. Mass., furnished by the 
Atherton Furniture Co. See text and 
other illustrations on pages 94 and 95. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


HE illustration on page 119 together with the 

diagrams on this page, demonstrate the cut- 
ting patterns of a rather formal type of window 
drapery. 

The back-ground, No. 3 in the diagram, is 
composed of compo board cut out and covered 
with velvet. To this back, the various trim- 
mings shown in the illustration are attached and 
also the separate end pieces which give the val- 
ance board a projection sufficient to permit of 
the hanging of lace curtains, window shade, etc., 
so as not to be interfered with by the long velvet 
curtains which are usually hung so that they can 
be opened or closed at will. 

The damask over-drapery, composed of four 
separate pieces, is attached to the valance board 
in the manner shown. 

The tie back, Fig. 4, is cut from buckram 
and is covered with velvet and attached to the 
window frame by a large velvet-covered button. 

To enlarge the diagrams to fit a five-foot 
window, the quarter-inch spaces are each en- 
larged to three and one eighth inches, the same 


















































See illustration on page 119, 


proportions applying to all of the figures of the 
diagram. 

It will be noticed that the left end of diagram 
three is incomplete, but the missing part can be 
supplied by duplicating the right hand end. 

Diagrams one and 
two, as they are 
shown, are for the 
right festoon and cas- 
cade of the drapery, 
and must be turned 
over when cutting the 
left festoon and cas- 
cade. 


NotE—A great deal 








of interest has been 








shown in the series of 
drapery sketches, of 








which the one here- 








with described is the 
eighth, Subscribers 








might be interested to 














know that it is our 
practice to keep the 




















complete example 


















































drapery from which 
our illustrations have 
been taken, on display 
at the office of this 
publication for sev- 
eral weeks after the 
illustration appears in 
our pages. 
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WASHINGTONIAN FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 112) 
not only his home in Mount Vernon but the 
house in New York on Cherry Street and his 
later residence on Broadway near Bowling Green 
which he occupied as President. 

Washington’s diary is full of entries about 
his furniture and its arrangement. In one of his 
letters he says: 

“T have no particular direction to give re- 
specting the appropriation of the furniture. 

. There is a small room adjoining the 
kitchen that might, if it is not essential for other 
purposes, be appropriated for the Sévres china 
and other things of that sort, which are not in 
common usé. I approve, at least till inconven- 
ience or danger shall appear, of the large table 
ornaments remaining on the sideboard and of the 
pagodas standing in the smallest drawing room. 
Whether the green, which you have, or a new 
yellow curtain, should be appropriated to the 
staircase above the hall, may depend on your get- 
ting an exact match in color and so forth of the 
latter. For the sake of appearances, one would 
not in instances of this kind regard a small addi- 
tional expense.” 

In the National Museum in Washington, 
there are a number of authentic pieces of Wash- 
ingtonian furniture: 


Washington’s easy chair—Plain heavy solid wing- 
cheek frame of Hepplewhite design with curved arms 
extending from front to top of back. Upholstered in 
linen with hair cushions. Original cover lacking. Re- 
covered about 1850 with chintz cloth of striped design. 
From the bedroom of Washington at Mount Vernon, 


and used by him a short time before his death. Height, 
48 inches; width, 31 inches; depth, 22 inches. Lewis 
collection. Plate 27. Cat. No. 92216, U.S.N.M. 

Twelve black walnut chairs—Backs open and 
straight, Sheraton style, the splats carved in the shape 
of a lyre. Legs square and straight. Seats upholstered 
with blue and drab cloth of a delicate floral pattern 
with circular designs in center. Height, 36 inches; 
width, 20% iches; depth, 17% inches. Lewis collection. 
Plate 5. Cat. No. 92201-12, U.S. N.M. 

Mahogany footstool—Original cover lacking. Re- 
covered about 1850 with large figured red, blue, green 
and brown Brussels carpet. Used in Washington’s 
bedroom at Mount Vernon. Length, 17 inches; width, 
13 inches; height, 814 inches. Lewis collection. Cat. 
No. 92213, U.S. N.M. 

Two mahogany armchairs—Open backs, Hepple- 
white style, the splats carved in shape of a shield with 
four vertical curved bars. Arms curved outward and 
downward. Front legs straight, back legs curved in- 
ward. Upholstered with black horsehair cloth. Part 
of the furniture of the President’s house in Philadel- 
phia, during Washington’s second administration, 1793- 
1797. Height, 40 inches; width, 28 inches; depth, 19 
inches; Lewis collection. Plate 6. Cat. No. 92214-15, 
U.S. N.M. 

Mahogany table with marble top—Frame plain. 
Legs curved outward, terminating in globular feet. 
Top of encrinal gray limestone, with reddish-brown 
and white tracings. Length, 44 inches; height, 30 inches; 
width, 26 inches. Lewis collection, Plate 27. Cat. No. 
92402, U.S. N. M. 


A description of the furnishings may be 
found in “The Furniture of Our Forefathers” 
by Esther Singleton, and in the literature dis- 
tributed by Mr. Belote of the United States Na- 
tional Museum. The Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania has a number of good examples. Wash- 
ington’s furnishings may be very. properly 
regarded as the furnishings at Mount Vernon 
and later in 1790 the furnishings of the house in 
Cherry Street and of the house on Broadway 
near Bowling Green, New York City. 


Reading from left to right, the modern Washington chairs below are: a replica of a chair at Mount Vernon, 
manufactured by The Elgin A. Simonds Co., another. Mount Vernon chair by the Charak Furniture Co., and 
a Martha Washington chair by the Hermann Furniture Co. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


Pattern and description will be found on page 117. 
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GAILY COLORED CRETONNES AND A BACKGROUND OF RED BRICKS MAKE 
THIS RECENTLY DECORATED SOLARIUM A CHEERFUL LOUNGING ROOM 
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DraNnE—Edith Douglas Deane, consulting 
decorator, announces her withdrawal from the 
firm of J. C. Demorest & Co., New York, and 
the opening of her own office at 342 Madison 
Avenue. 

LeE—Raymond H. Lee, formerly New Eng- 
land representative of P. K. Wilson & Sons, Inc., 
and of late with the W. J. Pingston Co., Inc., is 
now representing the Aracoma Drapery Fabrics 
Co., Inc., through 
New York State and 


WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Wellington-Pierce Co., of Boston. Mr. Murphy 
was formerly with the Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 

BuTTERFIELD—W. L, Butterfield, formerly 
with Morse & Sprinkle, is now covering the 
New England territory for the Sherwood Cur- 
tain Co., Taunton, Mass. 

Baker—A. Baker, formerly second man in 
the upholstery department of Albert Steiger & 
Co., Springfield, is now upholstery buyer for the 
H. M. Bullard Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 





New England. 


Hunt—J. V. Hunt, 


Van Kan — Wil- 
liam Van Kan, who 
has been connected 
for the past twelve 
years with Chamber- 
layne, Inc., has re- 
cently resigned his 
position. He is now 
making arrangements 
to locate on the Pa- 
cific Coast where he 
intends to handle the 
lines of a number of 
Eastern manufactur- 
ers of furniture and 
furnishings. 

REN NEISEN--Law- 
rence Renneisen has 
joined. the salesforce 
of Rosenthal, Findlay 
& McDonald, Inc., 





<°T° HE American home is the source 

of our national well-being. In it 
our high traditions of service and integ- 
rity are fostered. From the true home 
there emerge respect for the rights of 
others and the habit of cooperating for 
worthy needs. 

“Through sharing its common enter- 
prises and common sacrifices the child 
develops that sturdiness of character 
which distinguishes the manhood and 
womanhood of our land. 

“In recent years the remarkable de- 
velopment of our material resources, of 
human invention and of human oppor- 
tunity have turned the attention of many 
from the home to other fields of engross- 
ing interest, It has been necessary to 
recall public attention to the home lest 
its influence and its finer values be 
impaired . . .”—PRESIDENT COOLIDGE. 








formerly with F; A. 
Foster & Co., Inc., is 
now employed by 
Morse & Sprinkle. 
Congutst — John 
W. Conquest, of Bos- 
ton, was married on 
September 30 to Miss 
Barbara Snow. The 
ceremony was per- 
formed at the Hotel 
Somerset. 
CAMPBELL—R. G. 
Campbell, for many 
years buyer and man- 
ager of Stern Bros. 
wholesale upholstery 
department, is now 
established in the firm 
of Campbell & Dietz, 
103 Park Avenue, 





and will cover the territory generally comprising 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky. 

Bropsky—M. Brodsky, for fourteen years 
upholstery and rug buyer for Mendel & Freed- 
man, later Mendel & Harris, New Haven, Conn., 
is now holding the same position with White- 
head’s, Inc. 

Murruy—John F. Murphy is now covering 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia for the 





foreign and domestic manufacturers’ agents. 

Jounson—Jules A. Johnson is assisting 
Thomas S. Dolan in the upholstery department 
of Schwabach & Raphael, Inc. Mr. Johnson was 
previously associated with Mr. Dolan. 

Wo.tr—Edward Wolf, who has been with 
the R. H. White Co., of Boston, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to R. F. Pond, of the Gladding 
Dry Goods Co., Providence, R. I. 
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Dopce—R. O. Dodge, formerly with the 
Bailey Co., Cleveland, the M. E. Blatt Co., At- 
lantic City, and the B. Nugent & Brothers Dry 
Goods Co., St. Louis, has been appointed uphols- 
tery and floor coverings buyer for the Tiedtke 
Brothers Co., Toledo. 

Action—J. C. Action, upholstery and carpet 
buyer for the J. M. High Co., Atlanta, Ga., re- 
cently resigned. He has been succeeded by his 
former assistant. 

ANDERSON—Floyd Anderson has been ap- 
pointed upholstery and carpet buyer for Frank & 
Seder, Detroit. Mr. Anderson was formerly 
buyer for the Tiedtke Bros., Toledo. 

LawrENcE—E. W. Lawrence has joined the 
selling force of the Orsenigo Co., Inc. For a 
number of years he was associated with William 
Raumgarten & Co., Inc. 

CAULFIELD—Frank A. Caulfield, formerly 
with Stroheim & Romann, has been appointed 
head of the interior decoration and contract de- 
partments in the Weston Co., New York. 

WiLey—Frank H. Wiley, well known in the 
wall paper field, and formerly with Henry Bosch 
& Co., the Robert Griffin Co., and the Robert 
Graves Co., has joined the selling forces of the 
I’. J. Emmerich Co. 





Mytott—In our 
September issue, 
we mistakenly sta- 
ted that D. Harry 
Mylott was with 
the Duffy Powers 
Co. of Rochester. 
We wish to state 
that Mr. Mylott is 
still with the Out- 
let Co., Providence, 
for which he is the 
drapery and up- 
holstery buyer. 








On the left is an il- 
lustration of a table 
scarf from the new 
line of woven tapes- 
try scarves being fea- 
tured for the first 
time this season in 
the line of Craftex 
Mills, Inc. The scarfs 
are 16% to 20 inches 
wide and 24, 28, 50 
and 72 inches in 
length, and in a range 
of color combinations 
which contains this 
season’s most popular 
shades of blue, mul- 
berry, rose, etc. 











COMMENT ON THE PERIOD ROOMS AT 
THE WEMBLY EXPOSITION 
(Continued from page 116) 
even in a year, or at most seven years, it is 
likely to give way to a large measure of elabora- 
tion so that one cannot take a horizontal section 
of the Twentieth Century and call it typical. One 
hundred years from now a vertical section of the 
Twentieth Century will provide a true example 
of its style developments with its various phases 

in true relative proportions. 





IN ROBERT LE FORT & CO.’S LINE 


MONG the new things being shown this Fall 

by Robert LeFort & Co., Inc., is a line of 
silk marquisette curtains ornamented with two- 
tone embroidery in a wide variety of patterns. 
New numbers have been added to their line of 
Breton marquisettes, also in two-tone embroidery, 
and to their line of embroidered net panels. They 
have a wide line of ruffled curtains, silk embroid- 
ered in pastel shades in delicate patterns, mostly 
of the small floral or butterfly type. Other num- 
bers in this ruffled curtain line are made with 
colored ruffles and colored designs, both in the 
deeper shades, such as rose, blue, brown, etc. 
Especially interesting is a line of bedspreads with 
ruffled curtains to match, and another line of silk 
bed-spreads with curtains to match, embroidered 
in soft colors. 

They have also a very large assortment of 
table scarves in velours and silk, appliqued and 
embroidered. Most interesting, of course, is 
their new line of crewel embroidery—panels, 
scarves, chair seats, cushions, etc. These are all 
in excellent designs, and in the color combina- 
tions typical of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods. 





ROUND TABLE MEETINGS RESUME 


Q* OctToseEr 2 the first of the season’s Round 
\. Table meetings of the Art-in-Trades Club 
was held at the club house. Frank W. Richard- 
son was the speaker of the evening. He outlined 
the club’s plans for the coming year and gave a 
delightful talk on the subject of decoration in 
general. 

The second meeting on October 9 was enter- 
tained by R. T. Haines Halsey, who talked on 
the new American wing shortly to be opened at 
the Metropolitan Museum of which Mr. Halsey 
is a trustee. 
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THE N. Y. U. COURSES IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
DS rapeaaiee ones: has been made of the four- 
year course in interior decorating inaugu- 
rated this Fall at the New York- University, 
under the auspices of the Department of Fine 
Arts, and under the supervision of. Prof. Fiske 
Kimball, head of this department. Professional 
instruction is to be given by persons actively en- 
gaged in interior decoration and design, and in 
addition thereto, a thorough training will be pro- 
vided along merchandising lines. 

Students will have the opportunity of study- 
ing at the Metropolitan Museum, the Museum of 
Decorative Art at Cooper Union and.at many of 
the leading decorating establishments: in the city. 
By co-operation with the managers of. several 
large stores, students may be allowed their facili- 
ties for the construction and laying out of model 
rooms. 

The curriculum includes such collegiate 
courses as European history, French, English, 
literature, economics, physiology, law, and finance 
as well as those relating to the decorative arts. 

William Sloane Coffin, founder of the Art- 
in-Trades Club, and Col. Michael Friedsam, pres- 
ident of the Altman Foundation, 2re the financial 
supporters of the new enterprise. 

In addition to the four-year course in dec- 
oration, there is also a special two-year course for 
designers, and a one-year period of work in in- 
terior decoration which fits the needs of mer- 
chants and salesmen who have not the time to 
devote to extensive study. 

Francis Lenygon, Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Artists, will be in direct charge of the 
department. He will be assisted by J. L. Northam, 
a member of the Society of Architects, Prof. 
Rudolf Riefstahl, Miss Jeannette Becker, Lach- 
lan MacLachlan, Frank W. Richardson and Evan 
J. Tudor. Special lecturers will include William 
Sloarie Coffin, Miss Marian Hague, T. Atkins 
Tout, Samuel Yellin, Gustave S. Jacobson, Ed- 
ward Maag and Miss Nancy McClelland. 

The members of the advisory committee in- 
clude Richard F. Bach of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Frederick Budd, William Sloane 
Coffin, Col. Michael Friedsam, S. Kent-Costik- 
yan, Charles R. Richards of the American Asso- 
ciations of Museums, Percy S. Strauss, T. Atkins 
Tout, president of the Society of Interior Dec- 
orators, and Harry Wearne, president of the 
Art-in-Trades Club. 





THE SEASON’S LECTURES AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
HE Metropolitan Museum of Art has an- 
nounced an interesting series of lectures on 
American Art on Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons from November 17th and 18th to Decem- 
ber 3rd and January 5th respectively, 

The first series given on Monday afternoons 
in the Lecture Hall will seek to present a general 
view of the various phases of art which are 
exemplified in the new American wing. 

- The subjects and lectures for the various 
days are as follows: 

November—17, The American Wing, R. T. 
H. Halsey; 24, the Architecture of the XVII 
Century, Norman M. Isham. 

December—1, Domestic Life in the XVII 
Century, George Francis Dow; 8, Domestic: Ar- 
chitecture, 1700-1775, Fiske Kimball; 15, The 
Arts of the XVIII Century, R. T, H. Halsey; 
22, Domestic Architecture in the Late XVIII 
Century, Fiske Kimball; 29, American Furniture, 
Edwin J.- Hipkiss. 

January—5, American Painting, Royal Cor- 
tiffoz. 

Tuesday afternoons in the gallery of the 
American Wing, the lectures will take up in a less 
formal manner, the subjects discussed under the 
same general headings as those adopted for the 
first course, the program being as follows: 

November—18, The American Wing—the 
Scheme of Arrangement, Charles O. Cornelius; 
25, The Arts of the XVII Century, Charles O. 
Cornelius. 

December—2, Pre-Revolutionary Art in the 
XVIII Century, Charles O. Cornelius; 9, Inter- 
iors of the Early XIX Century, Charles O. 
Cornelius; 16, Foreign Influences in American 
Furniture, Preston A. Remington; 23, Design 
Influences in American Silver, C. Louise Avery; 
30, Early American Painting, H. B. Wehle. 

It is also interesting to note that there is to 
be an exhibition in the Museum of photographic 
enlargements of the most important architecture 
in this country during the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. 

Two more lectures are to be given on March 
15th and 22nd. 


HE RorABAUGH Dry Goons Co., Wichita, re- 
cently purchased the property and interests 
of The Bertsinger Dry Goods Co., Salina, Kan., 
the new firm to be known as the Rorabaugh Co. 
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LECTURE SERIES INAUGURATED 


HE Taylor-Halvorsen Co., San Diego, Cal., in 

announcing their removal to 3920 Fourth 
Street, advise their trade of the inauguration of a 
series of talks on “Practical and Economical 
Methods of Decoration.” 

The schedule of lectures announced was as 
follows: Sept. 25th, Decorative Textiles, Mr. 
Plummer; Oct. 9th, Walls as Decoration and 
Background, Mr. Plummer and Mr. Forrest; 
Oct. 23rd, Wicker Furniture—the Preparation 
and Method of Home Decoration; Mr. Taylor; 
Nov. 6th, Oriental and Chinese Rugs in Connec- 
tion with Decorative Schemes, Mr. Halvorsen; 
Nov. 20th, Color and Color Schemes, Mr. Plum- 
mer ; Dec. 4th, The Mechanical Side to All Home 
Decoration, Mr. Taylor; Dec. 18th, The Apart- 
ment and Small House, Mr. Plummer. 

Practical demonstrations and fabrics will be 
used to illustrate schemes. 





INTERESTING PRODUCTION FIGURES 


A* INTERESTING comparison of production fig- 

ures of the four principal textile industries 
was recently furnished by Dr. Camille Dreyfus, 
President of The American Cellulose and Chemi- 
cal Mfg. Co. The world’s production of raw 
silk for 1923 was 70,000,000 pounds, while that 
of artificial silk was nearly 90,000,000 pounds, or 
about 160 tons a day. Dr. Dreyfus estimates that 
during 1924 between 30 and 40 tons were added 
to the world’s production of artificial silk. Cotton 
to the extent of 10,000,000,000 pounds was pro- 
duced in 1923, while the figures for wool were 
2,700,000,000 pounds. 





A HOME FURNISHINGS MARKET 


dT: os Florida, is destined to become the 
greatest play-ground in the world for the 
wealthy. People from all sections of the country 
are building fine Winter residences there, and the 
development going on is on the greatest scale ever 
known. Property is being opened up and laid out 
on the most artistic, as well as extravagant plans. 
As far out as six miles from the city, building 
lots are being sold from $2,250 to $25,000. 
Houses are being built of stucco, after the style 
of those in Southern California. 

The opportunities, therefore, for marketing 
nice furnishings in this section are unusually 
good. In the next issue of this magazine we shall 
have an illustrated article descriptive of this 
famous resort. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


A’ INTERESTING line of chair frames and fur- 
niture for every decorative purpose is now 
being shown by the French and Italian Importing 
Co. at their show-rooms at 232 East 47th Street. 


Tue Oakuurst Co., converters of drapery 
fabrics, recently opened two new offices, one at 
368 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and the 
other at 116 Bedford Street, Boston. 


THE VENEZIAN ART SCREEN CO. is now es- 
tablished in new quarters at 540 Madison Ave., 
where they have excellent studio and show room 
facilities for the display of their hand-painted 
screens, flower panels, etc. 





THE Unitep TRIMMING Co. recently refur- 
nished and re-decorated their show room. They 
have now more than double their former space, 
and announce that they have on hand for the 
convenience of the trade an immense stock of 
spot delivery trimmings. 

GoopMAN BrotHers, New York,, in order 
to increase their production so as to keep pace 
with orders, have recently installed new machin- 
ery which will enable them to nearly double their 
previous capacity. 


Tue F. A. Foster Co., Inc. held their usual 
Fall Salesmen’s Meeting at the home office, 322 
Summer Street, Boston, on September 30th and 
October Ist. The Spring, 1925 line was dis- 
played for the salesmen’s benefit and was received 
with enthusiasm. 


Henri G. Courtais and Louis CHAPPELL 
recently formed a partnership. The name of the 
new firm will be Courtais-Chappell Studios. They 
will specialize in decorative painting, flower 
panels, oil paintings, reproductions of old mas- 
ters, etc. Their address will be 51 East 59th 
Street. 


A. WEItseR, Inc. are now importing hand 
embroidered panels in silk and cotton in a wide 
range of sizes and in more than one hundred 
designs. These panels are mostly of a scenic 
nature, and are carried in addition to their line 
of French tapestry panels. 

MALLIN BroTHERS, manufacturers of frames 
of the better grade, for furniture, including 
chairs of every sort, are now established in their 
new quarters at 636 First Avenue, where they 
have much greater factory space and increased 
facilities in every way. 
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BarFin Co., INc., announce the opening of 
their showroom at 719 Madison Avenue, New 
York, as importers of Chinese rugs, lamps, nov- 
elties and jewelries for the trade. They also 
design and weave Chinese rugs to special order. 

THE SCREENS and waste paper baskets used 
in the furnishing of the new Roosevelt Hotel, 
were supplied by Mountain Community. The 
screens were hand painted in tooled leather in 
colorful designs and are used in the lobbies and 
hallways. The waste paper baskets are also hand 
painted. ee 

DurtncG the past few years fireplace fitments 
have become such an important, feature among 
dealers in decorative furnishings that many of 
our readers will be interested in the handsome 
catalogue just issued by the Frank H. Graf Mfg. 
Co., Inc. The designs in the various periods will 
particularly appeal to decorators. Wrought iron 
lamps are also shown in unique and artistic 
styles. 

IN ADDITION to their regular lines of cur- 
tains, tapestries and other fabrics, Eugene Neu- 
maier & Co. have been appointed as direct selling 
agents for a large silk mill which manufactures 
a popular-priced line of drapery fabrics, which 
will be sold direct to the retail trade. 

Firty-1Ncu color fast taffetas, damasks and 
gauze, in a comprehensive assortment of colors, 
are featured in the present showing of casement 
drapery fabrics in the line of Schwabach & 
Raphael, Inc., New York. Thomas S. Dolan, 
manager of this upholstery department, has 
added a number of other casement and drapery 
fabrics in all cotton and rayon and cotton effects. 





IN W. T. SMITH & SON’S LINE 

T. Smitu & Son, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
* are showing in their new line of uphols- 
tery and drapery fabrics a number of very effec- 
tive designs in damask table runners. A new 
addition to this line are brocatelle table runners, 
shown in a wide range of patterns and in the 
latest colorings. To their line of rugs they have 
added three new patterns of Oriental design in 
the Smithorient Royal Turkish, and in the Regent 
chenille grade five new patterns of Mooresque 
design. Two of the Royal Turkish rugs shown 
are particularly beautiful. One pattern, 990, is a 
Harati with a sand-colored background, and a 
combination border of rose-color jaspe effect, 
with a striking Oriental design. The other is a 
Bokhara pattern, No. 992, and is shown in a 
combination of brown and red beautifully har- 


monized. This concern announces that they ap- 
pointed D. W. Hellman as manager of their Chi- 
cago office, 1533 Republic Building, with J. A. 
Conniff as his associate, both of these men having 
wide experience in the floor covering trade. They 
will cover Chicago and the Middle West. 


OBITUARY 


Witu1AM H. SHEEHY 

wu H. SHEEHY, formerly Vice President 

of Arnold, Constable & Co., died September 
10th at his home in New York. Mr. Sheehy had 
a wide experience in the mercantile field, having 
been with H. B. Claflin & Co., Chas. Gossage & 
Co., Chicago, T. B. Shoaff & Co., a firm of which 
he was a member, and Smith, Hogg & Gardner, 
agents for the Lowell Carpet Co. In 1907 he 
was appointed assistant to Edwin Dawson, man- 
ager and buyer for the wholesale and retail up- 
holstery department of Arnold, Constable & Co. 
Mr. Sheehy was also at one time buyer for 
Mandel Brothers, Chicago, and for John Shillito 
& Co., Cincinnati. In 1912 Mr. Sheehy was ap- 
pointed to the board of three trustees of the 
business of Arnold, Constable & Co. Later he 
became Vice President of the Corporation, in 
which position he remained until two or three 
years ago, when he retired from active business 
He is survived by a widow and one daughter. 


CHARLES W. MASLAND 

Or SEPTEMBER 15TH Charles W. Masland, 

prominent Philadelphia textile manufactur- 
er, died at his home in Melrose, Pa. Mr. Masland 
was 52 years old. He is survived by a wife and 
four sons. At the time of his death he was Vice 
President of C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. He 
was also Vice President of the Textile Manufac- 
turers Association. He was a member of the 
Franklin Institute and chairman of the Philadel- 
phia Good-Will Industries. 


FREDERICK SCHOENHERR 

tC epcrmee SCHOENHERR, president and treas- 

urer of the Lapsley Interstate Shade Cloth 
Co., Baltimore, died at his home in that city on 
September 3, aged 49 years. Funeral services 
were held from his home on September 6, with 
interment in Druid Ridge Cemetery. Mr. 
Schoenherr was born in Hoboken, N. J., and 
went to Baltimore in 1904, entering the Lapsley 
house and later becoming its president and 
treasurer. 
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JOBBERS OF WAYNE CLOTH TO 
HAVE EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS 


Josepus & Co., Philadelphia, have adopted 

* the policy of confining exclusive designs to 

every jobber who handles their new Wayne 

Cloth, a sunfast and tubfast drapery fabric re- 
cently introduced. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


Kewanee Dry Goods Co. 110 North Tremont 
Street, Kewanee, Ill, has been incorporated for 
$100,000. They expect to handle furniture, rugs, drap- 
eries and wall paper. 

Federal Parlor Suite Corp., Brooklyn, has incor- 
porated for $21,500. Joseph J. Harris, Long Beach, N. 
Y., Isaac Stahl, 911 Fox Street, Bronx, and Nathan 
Greenberg, Brooklyn, are incorporators. 

Carson Carpet and Furniture Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
has been incorporated for $50,000. 

_ Beverly-Lowenbein Co., Inc., San Francisco, has 
incorporated for $50,000, to deal in furniture, draperies 
and rugs. 

Miss Moore, Inc., 591 Lexington Ave., New York, 
decorator, has been incorporated for $15,000. 

Wm. J. Adler, 3581 Fulton Rd., Cleveland, O., 
draperies, shades, etc., has been incorporated for $10,000. 

Keljikian Rug Importing Co., Inc., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York, has been incorporated for $250,000. 

Flint & Kent, Buffalo, have filed plans for the con- 
struction of a three-story addition to the department 
store on Main Street of that city which will give them 
an additional floor space of 20,000 square feet, and will 
cost approximately $75,000. 





NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 

















ORCHARD WILHELM COMPANY, Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, require experienced drapery salesman. Give full 
particulars in first letter. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS REPRESENTATIVE for 
mill making sunfast draperies and damask, guaranteed 
color fast, for large department store trade in the 
South, Texas and New Mexico included. Line previ- 
ously well introduced. No objection to combine non- 
competitive line. Address “Confidential,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, age 29, is seeking position as salesman in 
Brooklyn and Long Island territories. Experience 
with upholstery jobbers for nine years. Address David 
Kane, 1350 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WANTED—YOUNG MAN; must be partnership ma- 
terial, to manage furniture department. Write full 
particulars. Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria, IIl. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—( Young woman) at pres- 
ent employed by large New York establishment, seeks 
advantageous connection. Long practical experience 
handling exacting clientele. Thoroughly competent— 
executive ability—buying, selling, planning. Address 
“Woman Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 
ORCHARD WILHELM CO., Omaha, Nebraska, re- 
quires drapery workroom manager and estimator. 
Give full particulars as to age, experience, etc. in first 
lette~. 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN, DESIGNER, WIN- 
DOW DRESSER is open. Young man. Large New 
York decorative establishment experience, graduate 
Pratt Institute Art School. Has had window-dressing 
exnerience. Address “Advancement,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
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SALESMEN WANTED —Already selling upholstery 
supplies to manufacturers of upholstered furniture 
and interior decorators, to handle feathers and down 
for the Chicago territory and also for the Pacific Coast. 
Commission basis. State lines now handling and give 
reference. Address “Feathers,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE HAVE OPENINGS, on a commission basis, for 
A-1 salesmen calling on upholstery’and drapery de- 
partments in the Middle West, North West, and South. 
United Trimming Co., 42 East 20th Street, New York. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR (young woman), Pratt In- 
stitute Design School graduate, one year’s practical 
New York experience, thoroughly competent planning 
houses, knows fabrics, furniture, wishes good connec- 
tion. Address “Go-Getter,” care The Upholsterer. 
DESIGNER OF FURNITURE, electric fixtures, and 
interiors wishes to make a change. Maker of rapid 
full size details and working drawings. Clientele sketch- 
es smartly executed in any medium. American and 
European schooling, extensive experience in and out of 
New York City. Highest references. Address “Exten- 
sive Experience,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—We want several first-class 
furniture salesmen with established trade in various 
territories to carry our line of medium and high grade 
upholstered furniture. Liberal commission. Write for 
further particulars to Windsor Upholstering Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
WANTED—BUYER AND MANAGER. The position 
of buyer and manager of our drapery department is 
open and we desire a man who is experienced in all 
branches of drapery department work, and who is a 
producer. Would consider applications from assistant 
buyers. Permanent position for a good man. Give age, 
references, nationality, whether married or single, and 
salary expected, in first letter. Isaac P. James, the Wm. 
Barie Dry Goods Co., Saginaw, Michigan. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED—A long es- 
tablished Philadelphia house offers a remarkable 
opportunity for an interior decorator with real sales 
ability. He must have ample general experience in 
planning and selling interior settings, involving wall- 
coverings, furniture and draperies, both from the home 
establishment and in the field, and must be able to sell 
individual pieces from the floor. Address “Philadel- 
phia House,” care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED—RESPONSIBLE, HIGH CLASS SALES- 
MEN with non-conflicting lines, to represent on a 
commission basis in three separate territories firm pro- 
ducing distinctive and popular priced cretonnes, sold to 
department and furniture stores, also manufacturers. 
Principal cities South; also Chicago, including principal 
cities West; also Philadelphia, including Baltimore, 
Washington and States Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Delaware, Maryland and part New Jersey. Graffin & 
Dolson, 132 Madison Ave., New York City. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN for high 
class drapery and interior decorating department. 
Apply by letter. T. A. Chapman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
COTTON VELOURS, JACQUARDS, MOHAIRS— 
Department with large New York commission house 
having distribution to upholstered furniture makers 
from coast to coast seeks connection with mills making 
the above, either on direct purchase or on commission 
basis. Address “Cotton Velours,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY ESTIMATOR—L. S. Plaut & Co., 
Newark, N. J., has opening for a high-grade man 
accustomed to planning and estimating on all kinds of 
upholstery work. Only one used to visiting highest 
type clientele need apply. 
FOR SALE—High-class mahogany, novelty furniture 
business, with building, consisting of two stores, 
upper floor, two basements and garage, in business sec- 
tion of town. Opportunity for interior decorator. 
Price, $21,000. Address “R. E. S.,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
A GROWING FURNITURE MANUFACTURING 
CONCERN with first class reputation built upon a 
history of fine furniture production, offers an_excep- 
tional investment opportunity to some one with ex- 
perience in furniture or in some kindred line. An 
active interest is to be preferred and communication 
may be made through the editor of The Upholsterer 
and Interior Decorator. 
WANTED—A HIGH GRADE, EXPERIENCED 
SALESMAN for New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania, to sell fine leather and upholstered fur- 
niture ; line fairly well known. Address “Fine Leather,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SITUATION WANTED—YOUNG LADY wishes to 
learn interior decorating business in Chicago. Art 
school training, also secretarial experience. Address 
“Chicago,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, BOOKKEEPER, stenographer, mail 
order correspondent, will invest reasonable amount in 
upholstery jobbing concern. Address “Investment,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—ART EMBROIDERY SALESMEN who 
know department store trade in South. Central 
States, Middle West, to sell a beautiful line of fancy 
pillows. Address “Art Embroidery,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
WANTED—A SALESMAN calling upon upholstery 
and drapery buyers, general stores, etc., to sell a 
popular line of printed cretonnes as a side line on a 
commission basis, for Middle and Northwest, South and 
Southwest territory, Address “Printed Cretonnes,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
CITY SALESMAN wanted by high-class upholstery 
house. Must be familiar with the decorating trade. 
Address “New York,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN 
for high grade drapery and upholstering shop. Must 
be able to estimate, cut, drape, and do upholstering, 
and take complete charge of small workroom. Address 
“Carolina,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—-EXPERIENCED SALESMEN and sales- 
women for our Jace curtain and drapery department. 
The Sterling & Welch Co., 1225 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
LIVE WIRE SALESMAN WANTED, one that un- 
derstands the furniture trade thoroughly. We must 
have a man of good appearance and with good refer- 
ences. Apply to the Buckingham Furniture Shop, 300 
Jelliff Ave., Newark, N. J. 
AUSTRALIAN COMMISSION AGENCY, established 
1886, is open for the furniture, carpet, linoleum, wall- 
paper and furnishing trade. J. R. Anderson, Royal 
Avenue, Spring Vale, Melbourne, Vic., Australia. 
MANUFACTURER’S AGENCY wanted for uphols- 
tery goods or specialties, by firm established over 
forty years; selling upholstery trade and well acquaint- 
ed with biggest buyers in and around New York City. 
Have space to carry stock in New York. Address 
“Agency,” care The Upholsterer. 


‘ 





SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


for Upholstered Furniture Factory 


Located in large Ohio city, making a medium 
priced line with a daily production of 25 suites. 

The man we have in mind may be an assistant 
who is looking for greater opportunities, or he 
may be an executive desiring new connections. 


The position demands a big calibre man capable 
of handling employees, and possessing a thorough 
knowledge of the manufacturing end of the 
business. ’ 


_ Give full particulars in your application, includ- 
ing salary expected. Naturally, all communica- 
tions will be held confidential. Address “Super- 
intendent,” care The Upholsterer. 








W* DESIRE the services of a decor- 
ator. Must be able to take care of 
the medium and better trade, and must 
thoroughly understand the furnishing of 
homes, including floor coverings, furni- 
ture, wall paper and wall decorations, 
draperies, etc. 


This is an excellent opportunity for the 
right party. 


If you are thoroughly versed on the 
above lines, address reply care of Stone 
& Thomas, Wheeling, West Va. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1924, 

STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK §** 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and count 
aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM M. LAWTON, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is one of the owners of THE UPHOLSTERER AND 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
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That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: 


Publisher....... Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
RGitor.... 2... -John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor....C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Business Manager...W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


_That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Clifford & Lawton..............06 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Ct NN 825s hb oe hee 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
We. Be SONOS inher nidactadiinecseas 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the.two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a Capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration, has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 


WILLIAM M. LAWTON. 


— to and subscribed before me this 16th day of September, 


(Seal.) 


WM. J. FISCHER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 
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CLEANERS & DYERS 


Desaye, M., & Co. 
Doux, Jules, Inc. 


CRETONNES 


Barbe-McKenzie Corp 
Butterfield, Fred., & ha. Inc. 
Caro & Upright 
Colony Mills, Inc. 
Elms & Sellon 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 
Field, aye & Co. 
Foster, F. A., & Co., Inc. 
Hubert, Moulton & Co., Inc. 
ames, & Co. 
ohnson & Faulkner 

e, Arthur H., & >" Inc. 
Lee, Deneent & Co., Inc 
Lehman, H. B.-Connor Co., Inc. 
Loveman Bros. 
Miller Bros. 
Mills & Gibb Corp. 
Montague & Co. 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 
Rousmaniere, Williams & Co. 


Schneider’s Sons, a Ngee & Co., Inc. 


Schumacher, F., 

Stroheim >. umee 
Thorp, J. H., & Co., Inc. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


CURLED HAIR 
Woll, F. P. & Co. 


CURTAINS, CURTAIN MATERIALS 
& LACES 


American Bobbinet Co. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Basch & Stern, Inc. 
Billwiller Bros. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn Curtain Wks., Inc. 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co., Inc. 
Caro & Upright 
Carter, E. C., & Son 
Chester Lace Mills 
Clarendon Mfg. Co. 
Conquest, John W. 

ox, Arnold 
Crescent Curtain Co., Inc. 
Ellis, W. 
Elms & Sellon 
Eniden & Wormser, -Inc. 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 
Farley & Geary 
Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Goodman Bros. 
Heim, S. W., & Co. 
Interna’l Curtain Co. 
jung & Moore 

Kay & Company 
Kunz, E. W. 
Lee, Mortimer M. 
LeFort, Robert & Co., Inc. 
Loeb & Wasch Co., Inc 
Loveman Bros. 
Manchester Mills 
Martin Mfg. Co. 
Meyer, H. F., Inc. 
McMahon’ & Cremins, Inc. 
Mills & Gibb Corp. 
Morse & Sprinkle, Inc. 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Moskowitz Bros. 
Neumaier, Eugene, & Co. 
New England Curtain Co. 
Nottingham Lace Works 
Patching, John F. & Co., Inc. 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp. 
Plant,-Henry W., & Co.. Inc. 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
Quaintance, W. B, 
Rousmaniere, Williams & Co. 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 
Saubiac, B., & Son 
Schelling, H. F. 
Scranton J ace yee 
Shamyer, Geo. A. & Co. 
Shapiro & Son 
Sherwood Curtain Co.. Inc. 
Staheli. Rietmann & Co. 
Stone-Cline Curtain Co. 
Sturmer, Jacob 
Sturzeneeger & Tanner 
United Curtain Co., Inc. 
White, Tohn L. 
Wilkes-Barre T.ace Mfg. Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 
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CUSHIONS, TABLE SCARVES, ETC. 


American = B sag od Co. 
Buchman, L. 

Buckley & Rein a 

Cantor Mig. Co. 

Carter, E. C., & Son : 
Comac ¥ 

Craftex Mills, Inc. 
French-American Mfg. Co. 
Heim, S. W., Co. 

Herter, J. R., & Co. 
Mallem Ezra & Sutton 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Oceanic Trading 
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Scheinfein, 47 « Sons Co. 
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DESIGNERS 
Textile Art Studios, Inc. 
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Timberlake, J. B. & Sons 


DYERS 


Atlas Dye Works 

Doux, fae Inc. 

Fineo Dyeing & Emb. Co., Inc. 
Maupai, F. P; Dyeing Co., Inc. 
Peerless Silk. Dyeing Co. 

Weiss, Willheim Co., Inc. 


EMBROIDERIES & APPLIQUES 


Kenneth & Co., Inc. 

Te Fort, Robt. & Co., Inc. 
Mansure, E. L. Co. 

Mogi, Momonoi & ‘Co., Inc. 
Saubiac, B., & Son 

Soy Kee & Co. 
Willich-Franke Studios, The 


FEATHERS & DOWN 


Bernstein, Arthur A. Co. 
Buchman, L. Co., Inc. 


FRINGES & TRIMMINGS 


Bernhard, Morris Co. 
Bokelmann Trimming Co. 
Consolidated Trimming Co. 
Friedmann, Jos. 

Hensel Silk «. Co. 
Henzel-Ziegler Trimming Co. 
Hirsch, G. Sons, Inc. 
Hirschberg, Schutz & Co. 
Hoenigsberger, A. 

Horn, Max & Bro. 

Lincoln Trimming Mfg. Corp. 
Maag, Edwar 

Mansure, E. L. Co. 

Mutual Trimming Co., Inc. 
Oehrle Bros. Co. 

Plymouth Novelty Co. 
Schlupp, Henry 

Silberang Bros. 
Tompkins-Flanse Trimming Co. 
United Trimming Co. 
Walliser, H. F., Co. 


FURNITURE 


Abbadessa Bros. 
Accolla & Co., Inc. 
Albano Co., Inc. 
Artwood Shops, Inc. 
Bristol Co. 
Brockman Co. 
Brunovan, Inc. 
Carnavalet 
Chamberlayne, Inc. 
Charak Furniture Co. 
Colombo, Leopold & Bro. 
Decorator’s Furn. Co. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Di Salvo Bros. 

uboff, L. 
Ferrera Bros. 
French and Italian Furn. Imp. Co. 
Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Herrmann, H., Furniture Co. 
Imperial Upholstering Corp. 
Ionic Shop, 
Karpen, §S. & 5 
Kensington Mfg. Co. 
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Leavens, Wm. td Co., Inc. 
Lucchesi, Eu 

Manchester Sho op 

Miller, John & Co., Inc. 

Nahon 

New England Cabinet Co., Inc, 
Nonnenbacher bn ee 

Orsenigo Co., 

Palmer & onl Mfg. Co, 
Siedentop, John A. 

song aumagnant Reed & Rattan Co. 
Soy Kee 

Stanley & Miller 
Stomps-Burkhardt Co. 

Van Blerkom, nei Co., Inc, 
Webster Furniture Co., Inc. 
Wycombe Furniture Co. 


FURNITURE FRAMES 


Brockman Co. 

Colombo, Leopold & Bro. 
Colonial ‘Furniture Co. 
Liesenbein’s, Nic. Sons 
Mallin Bros., Inc. 

Mazza, John, Inc. 

Miller Parlor Frame Co., Inc. 
Milliman, Geo. H., & Son 
Zodikow Frame Co., Inc. 


LAMPS & LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Arvan Co. 

Bristol Co. 

Brunovan, Inc, 

Buffalo bd Lamp Shade Frame Co. 
Chance & Thorne, Inc. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Glaenzer Trading Corp. 

Graf, Frank H. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
neat, John 

Horn, Max & Bro. 

Maibrunn Co., Inc. 

Marbett 

Mogi, Momonoi & Co., Inc. 
Pavel, Lindemann & Co. 
Skinner-Hill Co., Inc. 

Soy Kee & Co. 

Timberlake, J. B. & Sons 
Warren, Walter G. & Co. 


LEATHERS & LEATHER SUBSTITUTES 


joteee Leather Co., Inc. 
evy & Fish 

Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 


MADRAS, CRETE 


Barbe-McKenzie Corp. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Billwiller Bros. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 
Carter, E. C. & Son 
Caro & Upright 
Emden & Wormser, Inc. 
Field, Marshall & Co. 
Tonic Mills } 
{eaiag, T. M., & Co. 

ee, Mortimer M. 
Lewis, Robert Co. 
Loveman Bros. 
Miller Bros. 
per a7 & Co. 
Morrell Mills, Inc. 
Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Nottingham Lace Works 
Orinoka Mills 
Quaintance, W. B 
Rosenthal, rire & McDonald, Inc. 


Smith, W. & Son, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 
Zenith Mills, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS 


Chase, L. C. & Co. 
Hug, L. F. & Co. 
pone Otto & Sons, Inc. 
wrence & Co. 
Luth & pe od Inc. 
Marion Mfg. 
Newman-Levor ¢ ey 
Rich, Samuel Co. 
Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Ince. 


METAL ART OBJECTS 


Di Salvo Bros. 

Graf. Frank H. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Lucchesi. Eugene 
Skinner-Hill Co., Inc. 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX (Continued) 


MIRRORS 
<otegery, Joba oa 
Di Salvo Bros. 
Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Nonnenbacher ¢ Co. 
Siena Art Co., Inc 
Van Blerkom, David Co., Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Sotenerien (Magazine) 
ntiques, Inc. agazine ; 
Bettinson & Cale, nc. (Rubberized Silks) 
Clifford & Lawton (Publishers) 
Fifth Avenue Protective Ass’n. 
Fima Laboratories, Inc. (Cleaner) 
Frances Building (Office Bldg.) 
Furniture, Uph. & Allied Trade Assn. 
Hettrick Mfg. Co. (Awning Stripes) 
Hodgson, Walter H., Inc. (Card Stampirg) 
Interstate Chemical Co. (Moth-proofing) 
ives Furn. Merc. Agency 
bf one 8 of, he, eee 
Ryle, Wm., SS arns) 
Steel Heddle a 


mOKmerican Mf rm 
merican = in 
Goodrow ing oxiding Co. 
Klise eC 
McGowan, Be ‘i. 


PICTURES 
pan & Co., Inc. 
vallard, Henri 
Lesch, Rudolf 
Venezian Art Screen Co. 


PLUSH & VELOUR MFRS. 


American zie Fabric Co. 
Baker, A. T. & Co., Inc. 
Bennett & hints Co. 

eney Bros. 
Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 
Kaufman Plush Co. 
Manayunk Plush Mie. Co. 
Merrimack Mtg, © 
Morrell Mills, Inc. 
Pearson, Fred. & Co. 
Peerless Plush Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania Textile Mills, Inc. 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Sanford Mills 


PORTIERES, TABLE-COVERS & PANELS 


Abbott, A., Theo., & Co. 
American Pile Fabric Co. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Bruner, Francis A. 

Craftex Mills, Inc. 

Field, Marshall & Co. 
French-American Mfg. Co. 
Gobelin Textile Co., Inc. 
Haboush, R. & Bro. 
Herter, Z; R. & Co. 

Kassar Bros. & Baccash Co. 
Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 

La France Textile Co. 
Levey, Ralph M. Co. 

Lewis, Robert Co. 

Mallem Ezra & Sutton 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Mountain Community 
Nottingham Lace Works 
Oceanic Trading Co. 
Oriental ed Novelty Wks. 
Orinoka Mills 

Penn age A 

Philadelphia apestry Mills 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Inc. 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 

Ryer & Cashel 

Shamyer, Geo. & Co. 
Shendell Mf ig. Co. 

Smith, W. & Son, Inc. e 
Stead & Milles Co. 


POTTERY, GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN 
Copeland & Thompson, Inc. 
Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Lucchesi, Eugene 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co., Inc. 
Pavel, Lindemann & Co. 


Soy Kee & Co. 

POWDERS, BRONZES, MICA COLORS 
Baer Bros. 
Drakenfeld, B. F. & Co. 

RUGS 


Balfin Co., Inc. 
Costikyan & Co. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Field, Marshall & Co. 
Gulbenkian, Gullabi & Co. 
Haboush, R. & Bro. 
Henderson, Wm.. & Co. 
Hill, Gerhard Co. 
Hirst-Roger Co. 
Kent-Costikyan 

Mallem Ezra & Sutton 
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Morton Bros., Inc. 

Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Nicols, George & Co. 

Oceanic Trading Co. 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp. 
Persian Rug Manufactory 
Rogers, M. H., Inc 

Shoemaker, James i. Co., Inc. 
Soy Kee & Co. 

Vayanos Bros. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


SCREENS 

Albano Co., Inc. 

Bristol Co 

Carnavalet 

Chamberlayne, Inc. 

Decorators Sales Corp. 

Di Salvo Bros. 

Fischer & Co. 

| eae Leather Co. 
ountain Community 

Nahon Co 

eaatigs Co., Inc. 

Siena Art Co., Inc. 

Somma Shops, Inc. 

Soy Kee & Co. 

Venezian Art Screen Co. 


TEXTILE EMBOSSERS 
Finco Dyeing & Emb. Co., Inc. 
United Textile Embossing Co. 


THREAD PANU PACTURERS 
Meyer, John C. Thread Co. 
Mutual Thread Co. 

Myer, Henry, Thread Mfg. Co. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS FOR 
THE TRADE 


Bier, Carl, Inc. 

Davenport, F. J. & Co. 
uboff, L. 

Fischer & Co. 

Haas, Albert 

Hagen, N. 

Hettrick Mfg. Co. 

Ionic Shop, Inc. 

Reardon, Toba A. Co. 

Reardon, John A., Jr. 

Shelton Shops 

sietenten, John A. 
Singer, 

Steiner & Mona 

Waverly Shop 

Winzer & Tyne 

Wycombe Dicatines Co. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES 
Adjustable a Co. 
Berg, Samuel 
Boston Excelsior Co. 

Crown Novelty Works 
Franke, Fred. & Co. 
Freund, Freund & Co. 
Kent, Percy Bag Co., Inc. 
Klise Mfg. Co. 

Madalie Bros. 

Palatka Moss Products Corp. 
Payne & Co. 

Selle, H. W. & Co. 
Slomowitz, R. 

Staples & "Hanford Co. 
Weiser, A., Inc. 


vPnce greet & DRAPERY FABRIC 


Abbott, A. Theo. & Co. 
Adelphia Mills, Inc. 
American Bleached Goods Co. 
American Tapestry Mills 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Brooks Bros. Co. 

Bruner, Francis A. 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co. 
Cheney Bros. 

Clarendon Mfg. Co. 
Craftex Mills, Inc. 

Doblin Co. 

Elms & Sellon 

Feldstein, Chas. H., Co., Inc. 
Field, Marshall & Co. 
Foster, F. A., Co., Inc. 
Forster Textile Mills, Inc. 
Freund, Freund & Co. 
Glendale Linen Co. 
Gobelin Textile Co. 
Hadlee Silk sh Inc. 
Heitner, vs. 

Hexter, S. M & Co. 

Ionic Mills 

qommineet % D., Sons Co. 
lTosephs, G. & Co. 

Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 
Kenneth & Co., ‘Inc. 

La France Textile Co. 

Le Fort. Robt. & Co., Inc. 
Lewis, Robert Co. 

Maag, Edward, Inc. 
Miller, Ss. Tapestry Looms 
Mills & Gibb Corp 
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WALL PAPER MFRS. 


M & Sprinkle, Inc. 
Morten ° Aleeander & Co., Inc. 

Moss wy Mfg. Co. 

an Cohen, Inc. 


ewman, 

Orinoka ine 

Pacific Mills 

Penn Tapestry Co. 

ert oad — Mills, Inc. 


Phar: 

Philadelphye prenery So Mille 
Primrose papery , Inc. 
Regson Mills 

Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co. 
Rousmaniere, Williams ‘4 Co. 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 
Royle, Geo. & Co. 

Ryer & Cashel 

schwabach & Raphael, Inc. 
“seer wena 94 uber & 
wen ge s, John M., Sons 
Smith, W & Son, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 
United Ta Mills, Inc. 
Whiteley Co lier 
Wompinuit Co., Inc. 
Zenith Mills, Inc. 


Mun 





UPHOLSTERY IMPORTERS & JOBBERS 


Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 

Basch & Stern 

Basset, McNab Co. 

Berg aun 

Burch, A 

Caro et Gonigae 

Decorative Fabric Corp. 

Fein & Rosenfeld Bros., Inc. 

Greenhut Bros. 

Hoenigsberger, A. 

Hieber, John C. & Co. 

Johnson & Faulkner 

Klinefelter, . & Wilson 

Lee, Arthur H., & Sons, Inc. 
e Behrens & Oa Roe 

Levey, Ralph M 

Lehmann, B. ected Co., Inc. 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc. 

Morrell Mills 

Newman-Levor Corp 

Nottingham Lace Works 

Oakhurst Co. 

Oceanic Trading Co. 

Payne % 

Rogers, M. H., Inc 

Schneider’s Sons, Peter ‘& Co., Inc. 

Schumacher, F. & Co. 

Stroheim & one 

Taylor, H. 

Textile Mills Products Co. 

Thorp, H., & Co., Inc. 

Victor Textile Mills Co. 

Weiser, A., Inc. 

Weston Co. 

Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


UPHOLSTERY Siew MFRS. 


Foster Bros. 
y Mfg. Co 


WALL FABRIC & IMPORTED PAPERS 


Standard Textile Products Co. 


& JOBBERS 
Baeck Wall Paper Co 
Becker, Smith z Page, Inc. 
ot 3S eee 
amp ‘m. all Paper 
Chicago Wall Paper Mfg. Co. 
Commercial Wall Paper Mill 
Dancer, R. C., Inc. 
Enterprise Wall Paper Co. 
Graves, The Robert Co. 
Hobbs Wall Paper Co. 
Imperial Wall Paper Co. 
Langhorne Wall Paper Co. 
Lincrusta-Walton Co. 
Plattsburgh Wall Esver Co. 
hmitz- soning Ca 
Stamford Wall aper Co. 
Standard Wall Paper Co. 
sooestons Ltd. 
ahan, Thos. Co. 
TotPe Paper & Cosine Industries 
York Card & Paper Co. 


WALL PAPER SUPPLIES 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. 
Huyck & Sons, F, C 
Indianapolis Paste Co. 
Patent Cereals Co. 
Tacks Mfg. Co 


WINDOW SHADES & SUPPLIES 


American Shade Roller Co. 
Boyer, F., Co. 
Carpenter Mfg. Co. 
Hartshorn, Stewart Co. 
ames, T. M., & Co. 
ing, John, & Son 
O’Hanlon, Wm. & Co., Ltd. 


Ocroser 15, 1924 





